














THE 
CRITICAL REVIEW, 





For the Month of December 1758. 





Arricie I. 
Epiftles philofophical and moral, Ofavo. Wilcox. Pr. 65: 


H E ingenious author of tis performance, in an adver- 

tifement prefixed to the work, feems to undervalue the 
reputation of a poet, although he writes in verfe, and avowedly 
afpires at the ambition of a philofopher. If this is really the 
cafe, we are furprifed that in a work of this nature, he fliould 
have confined hinifelf to the fetters of rhime, an attention to 
which muft of neceffity cramp the expreffion, and fometimes 
rénder the author’s meanitig obfcute or ambiguous; for, while 
a philofopher is involved in the labyririth of metaphyfical rea- 
foning, it will require all his care and precifion to make himfelf 
underiftood, even when he is indulged with all the latitude and 
even licence of language. It muit be owned indeed, that poetry 
has been fucceisfully called in to fmooth the rugged path of di- 
daétics ; and that precepts couched in rhime are more eafily re- 
tained by the memory than are rules and dogmas inculcated 
afd conveyed in a vehicle of profé: but, there are fome argu- 
ments fo abftrac&t andabitrufe, that they will hardly admit of 
poetical illuftration; and we may obferve that it has been the 
fate of thofe authors wlio have treated fuch fubjects in verfe; to 
be confidered as poets, rather than as philofophers: Lucrztius _ 
is univerfally admired as a poet; but, he owes no part of his 
fame to his philofophy. In the Georgicks of Virgil, we are 
charmed with the elegance, the imagery, and numbers; but, 
with refpect to the res ruffica, we prefer Columella and others who 
have. written on hufbandry in profe. Horace’s ait of poetry 
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feems to have demanded verfe; neverthelefs, had he never 
written any thing elfe, he might have pafled for a good critic, 
but an indifferent poet. Even the good cardinal de Polignac, with 
all his piety, philofophy, and zeal, plainly appears to grafp at’ 
the laurel, (which however, he cannot always reach) as the 
meed of his ambition. Voltaire, the favourite genius of the ages: 
would freely give up all the poetical reputation he has acquired, 
for a petty place in the regions of philofophy, which, however, 
he cannot obtain. If the author now before us had writ in 
profe, he might have avoided fome little ungrammatical idioms, 
fome ob{curities and ambiguities ; for example. 


‘ Prefuming thou, in honour to the mufe, 
* Indulgent once, her labours may perufe !’— may for may’. 


« Art thou my friend, that enterprifing youth 
* Who make pretenfions to the fong of truth.’ 


Here again make is ufed for mak’?. We likewife find /ophifter 
for fophif?, a folecifm to which no authority can give a fanétion ;: 
and which is at beft an incorreét vulgarifm equal to Anguifer and 
muficianer. It will alfo be difficult to defend from grammar the 
following ftanzas. 


‘ To real merit ne’er allied 
‘ The pedant’s or the parfon’s pride.—— 


* The firft philofophy in ufe, 
* Thus argumentative abufe:;’ 


In the firft couplet, the verb 7s ought to be inferted: the lait is 
altogether unintelligible: nor, indeed, can we underftand the 
following exordium of the fecond epiftle. 


‘ Nor to the fount of Hippocrene, 

‘ Nor groves of lawrel ever green, 

‘ Nor, where the wanton graces ftray, 

* With flow’rs is frown the mufe’s way.’ 


According to common conftruction, he fhould mean, that the 
mufe’s way is not ftrown with flowers, to the fount of Hippo- 
crene, or to the groves of laurel ever-green, or where the wan- 
ton graces ftray.—What is the inference he draws from this pre~ 
pofition ? —Why, this— 


o. 





IT more rejoice 
* At reafon’s bold and manly voice, 

* Than at the fofteft, {prightlieft air 
* Truth ever fung to lighten care.’ 
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The mufe’s way to Hippocrene is not ftrown with flowers, ergo, 
T will prefer the ftrength of argument to the beauty of poetry. 
Here we can neither perceive propriety nor connexion. We al- 
ways thought that the mufe’s way to Hippocrene was the moft 
flowery way that could be chofen; or if it was the moft thorny, 
why fhould it be brought in as a contraft to the rugged path 
of argument? 

We meet with a great numtber of inaccuracits, a-kin to the 
following. 


‘ If plac’d thy faith on points alone, 
‘ Whofe truth demonftratively known.’ 


The reader will perceive that here the line would not admit of 
the monofyllable are, which is abfolutely neceffary to render it 
grammatical. ‘The fame words are wauting in this couplet. 


* To loaded ears as whifpers ftill 
* The clack and thunder of the mill.’ 


With refpeé to obfcurity and ambiguity, take the fewinftances 
of many that occur. 


« Conceive not, then, becaufe we find 
« One fource of truth in every mind, 

“ We individuals think to fee, 

« At every time and place, agree.’ 


Who would not at firft fight, imagine that awe individuals, were 
yoined in the fenfe, as weil as in the pofition. 


« Hence, mortal man, muft ever be 
‘ Thy author, God, unknown to thee. 


‘ — For, tho’ the mind the pow’r deftry; 
* If left its effence in the fky, 

* If none imagin’d or difplay’d; 

‘ To nothing adoration paid: 

« In me no certain faith is found ; 

‘ My deity‘an empty found. 


« — Convine’d, doth Polydore; with me, 
‘ That God’s indefinite degree, 
* Yet argue—— 


— Say’it thou that blifs the world affeét, 
‘ The {mile of God on nis ele& ; 

€ Confin’d to Abr’am’s faithful feed, 

« And made.dependent on eur creed? 


4i2z 
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Thefe and many other ftumbling blocks of the fame kind, to- 
gether with a great number of harfh and halting lines, our au- 
thor might have avoided by writing in profe; and he would 
have had at leaft the fame merit which he now claims as a phi- 
lofopher. Yet, neverthelefs, we will venture to fay, that his 
poetry, which he affects to undervalue, will, notwithftanding 
all its faults, overfights, and inaccuracies, yield him more real 
praife, than all the fingular notions of philofophy which he has 
broached. Alas! how eafy it is for a man of fpeculation to 
fpin philofophical cobwebs of a new fafhion: fyftems not more 
ftrong nor more durable than the labours of Arachne, which the 
next metaphyfical broom will fweep away. There is fome hu- 
mour in the epiftle dedicatory of our author, to the firft minifter 
of itate for the time being: though had he known the minifter’ 
for the time being, he mutt believe he is no proper object of 
irony and ridicule; but on the contrary, fuch a refpeCtable cha- 
racter as ought to fufpend all general fatire on the office he fo 
worthily performs. In this dedication, the author difclaims all 
concern with party, and politicks, whether temporal or {pi- 
ritual: and propofes Truth as the fole object of his purfuit. In 
the firft epiftle he treats of truth in general, diftinguifhes its 
criterion, and explains its relation to opinion. Then he proves 
the uncertainty of opinion; and obferves it is neceflary that 
beth fhould concur in fcience. He affirms, that conviction 
founded on demonftratign is the teft of truth. He endeayours 
to prove the abfurdity of taking articles of faith upon truft, from 
any fet of men. He launches out into fevere inveétives againft 
the priefts of all religions? inveétives indifcriminately levelled at 
the doctrines as well as at the doétors of every fet, at the faith 
as well as at the faithful ; inveétives which favour more of humour 
and caprice, than of candour and true philofophy. He con- 
eludes with this advice fo Lorenzo. | 


‘ Throw partial fyftems all afide, 

« And take thy knowledge for thy guide. 
‘ See where the ftream of fcience flows 

‘ From nature’s fountain, whence it rofe; 

‘ Through hills and dales meand’ring led, 

‘ As clear as at the fountain head. 

« Stand thou not fhiv’ring on the brink, 

¢ Once well embark’d thou canft not fink : 

‘ Nor can the current falfely guide, 

« While reafon’s banks inclofe the tide ; 

* Whence truth, in fight, on either hand, 

* Smiles on thy voyage through the land. 
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‘ But, O, with caution, hoift thy fail, 
‘ To court the metaphyfick gale ; 
© Left, hurried on, thy heedlefs youth 
* Should lofe, with land, the fight of truth : 
* Turn’d forth adrift, thy lot to take, 
€ On error’s braad unfathom’d lake ; 
« Mong ftruck leviathans, in vain, 
To plunge and flounder through the main : 
Where tides nor fet, mor currents fteer; 
But winds all round the compafs veer ; 
While floating ifles, that cheat the fight, 
To faithlefs anchorage invite : 
Hobbes, St. Johh, Hume, and hundreds more, 
Rich barks! all wreck’d upon the fhore.’ 


ann nan f& A 4 


In the fecond epiftle, which turns upon fcience and know- 
ledge as our guide to truth, our author contends for the right 
of enquiry, and the exercife of common fenfe, as a privilege of 
the human mind. He afferts that all difpute arifes from mifun- 
deritanding ; that he would be engaged in a defperate under- 
taking, who would attempt to reconcile mankind to any one 
fyftem of opinion. He fays it is ridiculous to infult others for 
thinking in the manner we ourfelves fhould have done, under 
the fame circumftances ; that it is ftill more abfurd to reprobate 
the reft of mankind for not believing what we ourfelves do not, 
nor can poffibly be made to believe: that though the truth of 
revelation in general, be admitted, the difficulty of knowing 
what is peculiarly fo, is yet inexplicably great : that with refpec& 
to miracles, the fallacy of pretended ones, and the fuppofed in- 
fpiration of impoftors, are almoft-invincible obftacles to our dif- 
covery of the truth. He differs in opinion from Mr. Hume, 
who fuppofes that real miracles are tran{greffions of the laws of 
nature; alledging that as we have not yet attained to a perfec 
knowledge of the defigns and operations of nature, we cannot 
philofophically deny that God fometimes produces effects for 
ends beft known to himfelf, by means wholly unknown to us. 
Finally, he affirms that the criterion of fcience is to be neglected 
only in points indifputably revealed.—Here are many pofitions 
equally dangerous and plaufible. Here, under the pretext of 
free enquiry, are arrows glanced at the myfteries of our holy re- 
ligion. Here are artful attempts to fap the foundation of the 
Chriftian faith ; to infufe doubts and fcruples into weak minds, 
to introduce an anarchy of fcepticifm and irreligion ; and par- 
igalarty to depreciate the eftablifhed church, the great pattern 
Ti3 : of a 
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of piety, decency, and moderation. While we condemn fome of 
his tracts, however. we cannot help admiring the perfpicuity, 
the fpirit, the variety of his expreflion and imagery, 


¢ True miracles thou would’ft define 

© As real acts of power divine, 

¢ Th’ effects of fome immediate caufe, 
¢ In fact tranfgrefling nature’s laws. 


« How !—did th’ Omnipotent, on high, 
* Let thofe, his laws, at random fly : 
¢ Or was his providence fo blind 
¢ To what omnifciency defign’d, 
That ftill his fov’reign will attends 
To itrike his foes or fkreen his triends ; 
That pow’r beyond th’Almighty’s art 
To nature’s fyftem to impart: 
Needful Heav’ns arbitrary fire 
To blaft a fig-tree or a liar? 
¢ Lorenzo, be not thou fo vain, 
¢ 'To think thus brittle nature’s chain ; 
¢ From which whatever link we ftrike, 
¢ Tenth or ten thoufandth, broke alike, 
* Connediing fyftems all deftroy’d, 
¢ Unballanc’d worlds would ftrow the void, 
‘ To atoins burft ; reftor’d again 
¢ Old Chaos to his ancient reign: 
¢ Unlefs, in time, the God attend 
¢ The works of his own hand to mend. 
* Alas, how blafphemous to fay 
‘ That Heav’n can fave no other way ; 
¢ Or that, for trifles, or in joke, 
‘ Creation’s facred order’s broke. 
‘ For do we not, in fact, confefs, 
* If God may nature’s laws tranfgrefs, 
* The wife creator wanted {kill 
¢ His vaft intentions to fulfil, 
¢ Or that th’ intention, tho’ his own, - 
¢ Was in th’ extent to him unknown; 
¢ Or, ftill more impioufly, imply 
¢ That Heav’n can give itfelf the lie. 
* Say, then, that miracles there be ; 
* They’re but miraculous to thee: 
* So many links conceal’d remain, 


¢ Which form the ccmplicated chain, 
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* True caufes and effeéts between, 

« In nature’s providential fcene. 

* What tho’ without an obvious caufe 

* We fee inverted cuftom’s laws, 

« Muft we immediately infer 

‘ That nature from itfelf can err? 

“ Commanded by the werd divine, 

‘ Say water chang’d itfelf to wine ; 7} 
« Graves open’d wide their pond’rous jaws ; 

‘ A breath the fole apparent caufe. 

¢ Ah, who fhall boaft, that God revere, 

¢ Creation’s laws were broken here? 

* Might not ten thoufand {prings unite, 

‘ Caufes too fine for mortal fight,, 

« Such varied wonders to produce ; 

‘ To providential ends of ufe: 

‘ Form’d when by Heav’n, its pow’r difplay’d, 
‘ The earth’s foundation firft was laid : 

« Or when that Logos was defign’d = _ 

‘ By miracles to fave mankind.’ 


The third epiftle treats of the infatuation of mankind, with 
refpect to paradox and myfteries. From this infatuation, joined 
to an abfurd fcheme of education, he derives our fuperficial at- 
tachment to religion, our indolence, pufillanimity, and incon- 
fiftency. He inyents a fine poetical allegory to ridicule tradi- 
tion and myftery, and treats all the folemn fuggeflions of reli- 
gious awe, as the bugbears of idle fancy, in contradiflindtion to 
the fedate, undaunted foul of reafon. He even taxes the mufe 
with having been debauched by fancy, in the very article of 
her indulging him with her gayeft graces. When the. reader 
fhall have perufed the following quotation, he will be convinced 
of the author’s ingratitude. 


€ With idle fears the world t’ abufe, 
« Affiftant here th’ inventive mufe : 
* The tale of wonder early taught, 
‘ When playful, young, and void of thought, 
‘ By ftroling Fancy led aftray, 
‘ The vagrant trouFd the jovial lay. 
‘ Alas of mirth and pleafure cur’d, 
* To horrour’s browneit fhade inur’d: 
* By love of wonder fince. betray’d, 
‘ To lend fantaftick Spleen her aid : 
* For whom her numbers, fad and flow, 
* In difmal melancholy flow ; 

lig | * Condemn’d 
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« Condemn’d to murmur all the day, 
¢ To figh and groan the midnight lay ; 
‘ The fkull, the fpade, the fhroud, the herfe, 
« The doleful implements of verfe ; 
* Or doom’d prepoft’rous tales to tell, 
* By brain-fick Fi€tion brought from hell. 
* For know th’ unwary mufe was caught 
‘ While Fiction yet her friend was thought ; 
*« Ahag, by Ignorance badly nurs’d, 
‘ With craving appetite accurs’d, 
* To Spleen’s embrace, while yet a maid, 
¢ The dire chlorofis had betray’d. 
« Since when, the wretch has roam’d abroad, 
¢ Her fullen tyrant’s willing bawd : 
¢ Avile procurefs, to fupply 
« The love of wonder with a lie. 
‘ Hence bards, that reafon lefs than rail, 
¢ Affeét to tell the woful tale ; 
* Or vent their moralizing rage ; 
« As bugbears of a fearful age ; 
« To truth pretending to be led 
‘ By megrim’s in the fick-man’s head ; 
‘ As if with zeal prophetick burn’d 
« The wretch whofe blifter’d head was turn’d; 
* The fitteft thofe the truth to teach, 
« By fevers half-depriv’d of fpeech ; 
‘ Whofe fault’ring tongues moft loud complain, 
* When death or doétors fhake the brain. | 


‘ Nor feldom, by tranfition led 
¢ From dying moralifts to dead, 
¢ Triftful, in hypocondres vex’d, 
¢ The mufing parfon chews his text : 
« Some folemn fcene of dullnefs fought, 
© To aid his rectitude of thought ; 
« The murky vaults, the haunted cells, 
* Where moping Melancholy dwells, 
* And Fear, that kneels in piteous plight, 
* Her ftraggling hair all bolt upright. 
« Fit comrades thefe as e’er could chufe 
« The fplenetick or maudlin mufe ; 
* Her doleful ditties proud to fing 
* Where Sadnefs fpreads her dufky wing, 
* Where croaks the fyren of the lake 
¢ The light-of-heart from eafe to wake 3 
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* And folemn owls, in concert grave, 
¢ Join hoot the worldly-wife to fave. 


« Twas thus enthufiaftick Young ; 
« *T'was thus affected Hervey fung ; 
‘ Whofe motley mufe, in florid ftrain, 
¢ With owls did to the moon complain: 
¢ Clear’d at the morn her raven throat, 
‘ To found the glibber magpye’s note. 
* Mean-while religion gravely fimil’d 
* To fee grown Piety a child; 
* In leading-ftrings to find her led, 
« By thofe her foft’ring hand had bred. 
‘ For why confin’d the moral mufe, 
* To blafted oaks or baleful yews: 
« O’er graves to make fantaftick moan, 
‘ And deepen horrour’s difmal groan ? 
* Say, hath alone the mould’ring tomb 
* For pious meditation room ? 
¢ Ah! wont with meek-eyed peace to rove 
¢ Through ghurch-way path or filent grove ; 
* Her grateful influence round her fhed, 
‘ Where groan the fick, or fleep the dead ; 
¢ With truth and fobernefs ferene, 
* Enliv’ning ev’ry folemn fcene ; 
* Difarming Terrour of it’s pow’r, 
* ‘To wander at the midnight hour; 
‘ Sweet Philomel, harmonious fpright, 
‘ The only fpeétre of the night. 
‘ Can love of truth impofe the tafk, 
‘ To lurk beneath a gorgon mafk ; 
* To ftalk, in garb terrifick clad, 
¢ And fcoul the weak and wicked mad ; 
‘ Or drive the wretch, o’erwhelm’d with care, 
‘ In godly frenzy, to defpair ? 
‘ Is folly vice, fear makes it worfe ; 
“ Reflection is the coward’s curfe : 
“ Unlefs remorfe in mercy given, 
* To damn felf-murderers to heaven.’ 


Nothing fure can be more juft, more beautiful and pi€turefque ! 
The author proceeds to explode, as abfurd, the fuppofition that 
implicit fubje@tion to authority is neceflary to the fupport of fo- 
ciety, or the political happinefs of mankind.—For our parts, 


we are firmly perfuaded that without fubjection to authority, no 
fociety 
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fociety can exift; and that it is the indifpenfible duty of every 
individual to fubmit to the laws of the community of which he 
profeiles himfelfa member. In points of fpeculation indeed, 
the mind is free to range at will: but a man muft beware of 
divulging ‘fuch fpeculations as may interfete with the laws and 
regulations of civil polity. Ifhe fhould chance to make any im- 
portant difcovery of error or miftake in the conftitution, there 
are proper ways of communicating that difcovery, fo as that it 
may promote reformation: but, he has no right precipitately to 
difturb the public peace, and impeach the religion of his coun- 
try, by broaching in public the crude notions of his own brain. 
Freedom indulged in this point, becomes feditious licence, and 
has actually hatched all thofe abfurd feéts of Hutchinfonians, 
Moravians, and Methodifts, which our author ridicules with fo 
snuch wit and humour. 


The nature and extent of the human underftanding, the ab- 
ftract, exiftence of the Deity, the incomprehenfibility of the di- 
vine nature, and the incongruity of pretended atheifm, form the 
argument of the fourth epiftle. Here the author plainly rejects 
all revelation, and declares that our pretenfions to defcribe thé 
Deity are abfurd and ridiculous: he will not even allow us to 
judge of the attributes of God, by our own ideas of perfeétion, 
becaufe thefe are relative to ourfelves, and no other than the 
fuperior qualities of humanity. He, therefore, in imitation of 
the Athenians, ereéts his altar to an unknown God, and fhelters 
himfelf from the imputation of Atheifm, by acknowledging a 
firft caufe. We wifh we had room and leifure to examine, and 
refute ‘this doctrine fo big with mifchief and impiety. 


In the next Epiftle, our author labours to perfuade us that 
knowledge, religion, and virtue, are incapable of conferring 
happinefs, which is (according to him) unattainable: that a 
continued fenfe of happinefs, or mifery, is incompatible with 
our nature: that our fenfations of pain and pleafure are merely 
comparative, and reciprocally neceflary to that of each other : 
that happinefs and mifery are evidently relative to, and depen- 
dent on the conftitution of the humaa frame: with which ab- 
tract pain and pleafure are totally inconfiftent.—Happinefs, it 
is trbe, may’be ill defined, though-it is generally -well under- 
fiood ; but that it is unattainable by religion and virtue, we ab- 
felutely deny. Perhaps, it might be deemed vanity in us to af- 
firm that we know the contrary from experience. In vain, 
therefore, would this philofopher explain away our happinefs by 
fuutile diftinctions and divifions into ea/2, content, and pleafure : 


we 
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we will venture to fay they never exifted feparately, and are 
perhaps only different degrees of the fame fenfation. Ea/, con- 
fidered as a deliverance from pain, is attended with a felf-gratula- 
tion, which is aétual pleafure ; and content implies an. agree- 
able confcioufnefs in the mind, an ever-fpringing fource of pleaf- 
ing reflection. In vain will our author produce particular ex- 
ceptions to difprove a general rule, even if thefe exceptions are 
enforced with all the energy of wit, and all the graces of 
painting. ! 


The fixth Epiftle turns upon abftra& good and evil. Our au- 
thor avers that no abitrac& evil exifts, becaufe there are mo de- 
fects in the general fyftem of things ; but that thofe things which 
appear imperfections to us, may conduce to the perfection of the 
whole. He is of opinion that temporary evils are but in propor- 
tion to the pleafure or good by which they are contrafted ; fo 
that our fufferings and enjoyments feem to ftand on an equal bal- 
Jance.—We. are of a very different opinion, drawn from conftant 
cbfervation; and cannot help lamenting the tendency of this 
dottrine, which militates againft a future ftate of retribution. 
The fenfe of moral good and evil, he fays, we owe to pure phy- 
fical good and evil; for, had mankind felt neither pain nor plea- 
fure, they would never, from the light of nature, have ac- 
quired the ideas of good and i//l. He alledges that as moral evil, 
which is merely relative to man, can by no means be confidered 
as a-defect in the defigns of providence; fo no moral .good can 
plead any abftra&t merit with the Deity.-----If this is the cafe, 
away with all free agency ; away with all the honour and dif- 
grace with which we diftinguifh the virtuous, and ftigmatize 
the wicked. We were by nature formed for thofe qualities 
which we call virtue and vice, in order to fulfil the views of the 
Creator; and for thefe purpofes Caligula was as good a machine 
as Titus. Wherefore then fhould we reprove, correc, and 
punifh thofe effetual inftruments of providence whom we are 
pleafed to term the guilty? Henceforth, let the parricide who 
murdered his own child be henoured alike with the patriot who 
faved his country. ‘The conclufion, however, of this dangerous 
Epiftle is truly chriftian and-philofophical. The author does 
not deny a future ftate, though he thinks all accounts are .bal- 
fanced in this; and with refpect to death, he exhorts us to.megt 
it with calm refignation. 


‘ Is it, becaufe we know not why, 
‘ So fad a thing for once to die? 
‘ Is it fo hazardous, my friend, 


* On God our maker to depend ? 
6 « That 
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¢ That God to whom we being owe, 

¢ Our friend and guardian here below ; 

« Who, all along the vale of life, 

« In ev’ry fcene of care and ftrife, 

« Affords his providential arm, 

* To raife beneath, or fhield from harm ? 
< Is it for him fo hard to fave 

€ Our confcious being from the grave? . 
‘ Secure, Lorenzo, in the pow’r, 

‘ That wak’d me at my natal hour, 

‘ To me, and mine, in life fo juft, 

« On this in death I mean to truft : 

* Safe in the hollow of his hand, 

¢ Content to fall by whom I ftand, 

« Of whom I kifs the chaft’ning rod, 

* And blefs the father in the God.’ 


Our philofopher proceeds, in the feventh epiftle, to urge that 
as the merits and demerits of virtue and vice are partial and re- 
lative, fo alfo muft be conceived their rewards and punifhments : 
that, whatever diitinétion may be made between the virtuous 
and vicious, ina future ftate, it muft be purely owing to the 
good pleafure of our Creator, and not to the influence of our 
merit over his final determinations. He does not think that 
any rational conviction whatever is, of itfelf, a fufficient motive 
to virtue: he fays it is the bufinefs of the paflions, which in 
themfelves are neither good nor evil, to excite us to embrace 
either virtue or vice; and that reafon can only determine what 
is true or falfe, juit or unjuft: that the difpofitions of mind 
which are generally termed virtuous, are frequently the occafion 
of our falling into vices, which oppofite difpofitions, though 
generally detefted, would have fecured us from.—For example, 
a man ought to be fevere, niggardly, and hard-hearted, becaufe 
by being humane and benevolent, he may chance to relieve an 
unworthy objeét, or in time become bankrupt, to the prejudice 
of his creditors.---Is it poffible that any man who has not loft all 
fenfe of humanity, fhould reafon in this manner? He obferves, 
that as phyfical good in the confequence is the meafure of moral 
good in the action, the very appearance of merit in the agent 
in a degree vanifhes! He concludes this ftrange epiftle with a 
very extravagant aflertion, namely, that wilful ignorance is guilt, 
and knowledge a fundamental and indifpenfible moral prin- 
ciple.----We apprehend it would be fuperfluous to comment 
upon thofe extraordinary dogmata, 
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In the laft Epiftle, he difcuffes that weighty point, the immortality 
of the foul, abftracted from the authorities of religion. He proves 
that it has been weakly attacked, and lamely fupported by the 


philofophers. 


He refutes or invalidates all their arguments pre 


and con; confidets man as an animal, and as fuch fupports his 
pretenfions to a future ftate. He obferves that the evident pur- 
fuits of other animals tend folely to the gratification of themfelves, 
or the mere prefervation of their kind: that they have no intel- 
le&tual fyftem that extends beyond the life of the individual, nor 
doth their experience conduce to the improvement of their 
fpecies----But, the cafe is otherwife with man. 
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Look round among our fellow brutes. 
See to what point their labours tend ; 
And how in death their talents end. 
Perfect the bird and beaft, we find, 
Advance not here their fev’ral kind ; 
From race to race no wifer grow, 


‘ No gradual perfection know ; 
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T’:increafing knowledge void their claim, 
Still their fpecifick pow’rs the fame, 
In th’ individual centred all, 

Though generations rife and fall. 
Mean while, by obfervation wife, 
The human genius never dies ; 

But, in tradition kept alive, 

The wreck of kingdoms doth furvive ; 
Or, glowing in th’ inftructive page, 
Improving, lives from age to age ; 
Ev’n giving thofe who greatly know 
An immortality below. 

What idle mourner droops his head? 
Is Plato, Locke, or Newton dead ? 
With Plato ftill his pupils rove 

Along his academick grove 5 

With Locke we wing the naked foul, 
And mount with Newton to the pole. 


‘ 'To animals of ev’ry kind 

Are, then, their proper pow’rs affign’d; 
To aftuate, ftrengthen, or reftrain, 
Nor fenfe or inftiné giv’n in vain? 
Man, as an animal confefs’d, 
Diftinguifh’d plainly from the reft, 
Behold his pow’rs, his labours here | 
Prefumptive of a brighter fphere ! 
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Epiftles philofophical and moral. 


« Not merely to this life confin’d 

¢ The aim, and end, of human-kind! 
¢ Say, if our purpofe but to live, 

¢ What mighty help doth fcience give? 
What needed more the human brute 
Than cooling {prings and ftrength’ning fruit ? 
¢ Or, fummer palt, the diet {pare 

Of wholfome roots, his winter fare ? 

« How need our better reft and health 

¢ Golconda or Potofi’s wealth, 

That facrific’d that health and reft, 
To fetch it home from eaft and weft ? 
¢ Lorenzo, fure, if human-kind 

* For this life only were defign’d, 

« As well we ignorant had been 

« Of luxury the bawd to fin ; 

« As well thofe arts had been without 

« That give, while none can cure, the gouts 
*« Ah! why was fpeculation given 

‘ If not to teach the way to heav’n ? 

« What need have animals below 

« The planets’ paths above to know ? 

* Or in what curves, meand’ring, rove 
* Satellites round the orb of Jove ? 

‘ Lends art its microfcopick eye, 

« In nature’s miniature to pry ? 

‘ To fee beneath the civil knife 

« The butcher’d atoms robb’d of lie ; 

‘ To know that ’{caping from the fteel, 
“« Thoufands may perifh at a meal : 

* While, confcious ev’ry ftep we tread, 
‘ We trample hofts.of beings dead. 

‘ Ah, why this knowledge giv’n, to raife 
© Our wonder to our Maker’s praife ; 

* Why hence infpir’d our God t’adore, 
* Iffeen, in death, his.face no more ? 

* It cannot be.---Of-heay’nly birth, 

* Science, no offspring of the earth, 

* To man hath Jacob’s ladder giv’n, 

* Reaching, its foot on earth, to heav’n, 
‘ O, feize, with ardour feize the prize ; 
* And claim thy kindred to. the fkies. 

* Genius, Lorenzo, yours or mine, 

* Faint image of the. pow’r divine ; 

* Endow’d with ev’n creative pow’r, 

‘ To form the beings of an hour, 
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* To people worlds, to light the skies, 


‘ 'To bid a new creation rife ; 
« Over all to wield the thund’rer’s rod, 
« And a& the momentary God! 


« Ev’n here my friend, in nature’s plan 
* Own’d the divinity of man. 
‘ A truth that genius feels and knows, 
* As oft as with the God it glows. 
« And fhall toblivion be confign’d 
‘ This portion of etherial mind ? 
« O, no.-—Come death in any form, 
* I doubt not to ride out the ftorm ; 
‘ The fhipwreck’d body to furvive ; 
« My thinking part ftill left alive. 
‘ Mean while, through all the modes of fenfe, 
‘ Bear me, bold Contemplation, hence. 
* On thy firm wing, O, let me foar; 
« And idly hope and fear no more. 
* Bear me to th’ ever-bfooming groves, 
* Where genius with fair fcience roves ; 
« Where, in the cool fequefter’d fhade, 
* Sits Refignation, pious maid ; 
* To heav’n direéted by whofe eye, 
* When drooping nature calls to die, 
« Let this my lateft wifhes crown, * 

* On her foft lap to lay me down; 
* Whilft mild content, and gentle peace, 
‘ Her handmaids, waiting my releafe, 
‘ Strow, ftealing round with (ofteft tread, 
* Their grateful rofes o’er my bed, 
* No thorn among to break my reft; 
‘ By euthanafian flumbers bleit; 
* Without a figh, at clofe of day, 
‘ To breathe, becalm’d, my foul away.’ 


Thus have we endeavoured to convey a fummary idea of our 
author’s philofophy, which, though on the whole we cannot 


approve; yet we will candidly own our admiration of'his genius, 


beth as a poet and metaphyfician. 
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Art. Il. 4 Di&ionary of the Holy Bible: containing an hiftorical Ace 
count of the Perfons; a geographical Account of the Places; aud li- 
teral, critical, and fy ematical Defcriptions of other Obje&s, whether 
natural or artificial, civil, religious, and military, mentioned in the 
Writings of the Old and New Teftament, or in thofe called Apocry- 
pha. Wherein alfo are ex, plained the various Significations of the 
moft exprefive Appellatives in Scripture; whereby the Meaning of 
many obfcure Paffages of the facred Text is cleared up, wrong Inter- 
pretations correéed, and feeming Inconfiftencies reconciled. The Whole 
comprifing whatever is known concerning the Antiquities of the He- 
brews ; forming a Body of Scripture Hiftory, Chronology, and Di- 
vinity 3 and ferving, in a great Meafure, as a Concordance to the 
Bible. In3 vol. OGavo. Beecroft, &c. Pr. 155. 


Lp this age of dictionaries; it is not to be wondered that a-dic- 
tionary of the Bible fhould appear in our language, upon the 
plan of father Calmet’s diftionary. It is true we have a tranfla- 
tion of that celebrated work, done by two eminent clergymen, 
from the author’s laft edition, with a few occafional remarks. 
But it is no lefs true, that this tranflation is purchafed at too 
great an expence, to become the property of the generality of 
our lower clergy, and others for whom a work of this kind 
would be moft neceflary. An alphabetical regifter of the matter 
of the infpired writings, containing proper comments and expli- 
cations, judicioufly colle&ed, cannot fail of being very fervicea- 
ble in the ftudy of fcripture, and of the moft extenfive utility in 
promoting facred knowledge in general. 


It is the peculiar privilege of lexicographers, that they are ex- 
empt from the obfervation of the laws concerning literary pro- 
perty. They feldom pretend to build upon their own founda 
tions, but colleé& every thing that may fuit their purpofe, from 
every quarter, without fubjecting themfelves to the imputation 
of Plagiarifm. We make no doubt but the compiler of the work 
before us, has availed himfelf of that liherty, and taken all the 
advantages that he could derive thence, by colle¢ting the matter 
of the facred writings, together with the obfervations, opinions, 
and reafonings of the moft learned commentators and expofitors, 
Calmet was himfelf indeed a great commentator ; but the writer 
of the work before us feems to pretend to no other charaéter 
therein, than the humble one of a compiler. This fame office, 
however, requires invention, judgment, accuracy, and a knows 
ledge of authors, for making the proper arrangement of the ma- 
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terials, and collecting a variety of the beft opinions upon each 
Subject. 


This work is undoubtedly ufeful ; and, upon the whole, tole- 
rably executed. The fenfible reader will, however, upon pe- 
rufal, find both deficiencies and faults ; yet they are fuch as will, 
more or lefs, octur in all compilations of this kind. We fhall 
refer the reader, for the manner obferved in conduéting it, to the 


author’s own account: 


After having in his preface urged the expediency of a di&tio- 
hary of the Bible, and the difficulties of fuch an execution, he 
gives a fliort account of the feveral works of this nature that 
ate hitherto made their appearance in public; and having fi- 
nifhed his account of Calmet’s diétionary; he proceeds thus : 


© This exéellent performance Has largely contributed to our 
* defign: in the compilation of which, our helps were in fuch 
* multitude, and our authorities in fuch variety, that it would 
© be tedious to enumerate them; much moré to tefér to them, 
* upon evéry occafion, in the body of the work. As therefore, 
* the form of our book would not conveniently admit of margi- 
« nal references, we have made it only a conftant rule to refer to 
© the Bible; and this we have done all along, by quoting chapter 
© and yerfe. But wherever it was judgéd neceffary, from a fin- 
* gularity of fentiments, or for the like reafon, we took care to 
* mention our authors in the courfe of the fubje@, or collect 
é 


them at the conclufion of the paragraph or article. 


« Materials we wanted not. The fources weré more than fuf- 
ficiently ample : fo that the difficulty lay in the form and ceco- 
nomy of thefe materials. This difficulty rendered Calmet’s 
dictionary of fingular ufe to us, where we found moft of the 
articles difpofed in their alphabetical order; together with all 
that was neceflary to be faid upon feveral of them. 


~~ A &» w& A 


« Calmet, however, has a great number of hiftorical articles, 
collegted from, Jofephus and others 3 which, as they do not oc- 
cur either in the Bible, or Apocrypha, to which we confined 
ourfelves, ahd confequently do not come withifi the compafs 
of our fcheme, we moftly rejefted; as we have alfo done @ 
great many terms peculiar to the Latin vulgate, which this 
author frequently introduced for the fake of expiaining them, 
and clearing paflages of this tranflation which are obfcured by 
them. On the contrary, we have added and explained a mul- 
Vor. VI, Dec. 1758. K k « titude 
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titude of articles, which are not to be met with in Cafmet ; and 
feveral of thofe ave articles of no fmall importance. 
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¢ The contents of the Bible being in a great meafure hiftori- 
cal, it was neceflary for our intended brevity, that the fevera} 
narrations fhould be as fucciné&t as was confiftent with the pre- 
cifion and circumftantial exactnefs of fcripture ; and not inter- 
rupted by infertions from commentators or expofitors ; unlefs 
where fuch were requifite from the occurrence of fome diff- 
culty.- But the nature of a work. of this kind being fuch, that 
we were obliged to give diftin& accounts of the actions of fuch 
perfons as have been equally concerned in the fame feries of 
events, a difficulty enfued in feparating carefully whatever is 
peculiar to each of them, and in dwelling upon fuch circum- 
{tances only as belong principally to the perfon we are {peak- 
ing of; or in giving every one his own, and no-more, in order 
to avoid repetitions : this would indeed be impoffible, did we 
not frequently refer to the names of thofe perfons principally 
concerned in the tranfactions, under which the hiftory mott 
naturaliy occurs, for fome particular facts and circumftances 
that muit otherwife have been related over again. The narra- 
tives are generally collected from the text of {cripture, from. 
Jofephus, from Simon’s and Calmet’s diétionaries, and from 
Stackhoufe’s and Howel’s hiftories of the Bible; and through- 
out the whole, we have taken care, where we could not fo con- 
veniently make ufe of the facred text, to imitate, as near as 
poffible, the {cripture mode of exprefflion. 


‘ In fixing the chronology. of hiftorical events, or reducing 
facts to their proper period of time, Ufher’s annals have been 
generally followed; and only the epocha of the world’s crea- 
tion made ufe of, in afcertaining the dates of fuch tranfaétions 
as have happened before the birth of Chrift: but in the hif- 
tory of the New Teftament, we have ufed the Chriftian epo- 
cha. And here ‘it may not be improper to obferve, once for 
all, that the difference between both thefe epocha is 4000 
years, though, according to the vulgar or common computa- 
tion of the Chriftian zra, the difference is 4004 years. Thence 
the Chriftian epocha is reckoned four years later than it really 
is, and the birth of our Saviour is fuppofed to have happened 
in the year of the world 4004. We have not always been 
punctual in fixing the chronological periods of every tranfac- 
tion, becaufe the dates of fuch tranfactions are generally afcer- 
tained in the annals of the king or high-prieft under which, 
they happened, and under whofe name a chronological feries 
of all trapfactions of importance, referredto his reign, are con- 
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{tantly exhibited. The lifts we have given of the Hebrew 
kings, and high-priefts, may ferve for chronological tables 
during the time of the Hebrew commonwealth. Befides the 
annals of bifhop Usher, we have made fome confiderable ufe 
of Prideaux’s and Shuckford’s conneétions, Baronius’s annals, 
Sir Ifaac Newton’s chronology, and the Univerfal Hiitory. 


‘ With regard to the geography of fcripture, we are guided 
by Eufebius and St. Jerom, Calmet, Reland, Maundrell, Whit- 
by, and Wells: and in order to clear this fubjeét, the know- 
ledge of which is fo indifpenfably neceffary in the ftudy of the 
facred books, we have not purpofely omitted any one place of 
which we find mention in fcripture; and have generally de- 
livered all that is known with any certainty concerning each of 
them, down to the taking of Jerufalem by the Romans. And 
here we fhall obferve, that, as there have been few names of 
places omitted, fo there are few names of perfons pafled un- 


obferved: but if fome have been purpofely left out, it is be-" 


caufe the fcripture has tranfmitted us nothing concerning them, 
but their names, 


* Upon the natural hiftory of the Bible we may boaft of be- 
ing more fyftematical and accurate in our defcriptions, than 


perhaps any who have gone before us; our materials upon this. 
fubje& having been collected from the writings of Linnzus, 


Ray, Willoughby, Hill, &c. But with relation to this fub- 
ject, it may be proper to acqtiaint the reader, that there is 
nothing more uncertain than the fignification of the Hebrew 
terms, which denote the animals, plants, precious ftones, &c. 
mentioned in the fcripture; there being few of them that have 
not been differently underftood by different expofitors. — 


‘ In deftribing the weights, meafures, and monies of the an- 
tierit Jews, and in reducing them to our ftandard, Dr. Arbuth- 
not’s treatife upon thefe fubjef&ts has been our only guide ; 
and utider the articlés Weights, Meafures, and Money, we 
have given that’ atithor’s tables of each fubjec. 


‘ In treating of the feftivals, fafts, laws, ceremonies, and fo- 


lemnities of the antient Hebrews, it was neceffary not only to 
exhibit what was to be met with in feripture ; but to illuttrate 
thefe fubje&s more fully, we were obliged to have recourfe to 
the writings of Jofeéphus, the rabbins, and the fathers; as well 


as'to the cuftoms of the modern Jews, as they are reprefented: 


to us by Leo of Modena, Buxtorf, Herbelot, &c. 
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‘ In all literal, verbal, and critical articles of the facred wfi- 
tings, the fentiments of the moft eminent expofitors, critics, 
and commentators are propofed; without entefing into the 
depths of controverfics, otherwife than by giving a fummary 
of the arguments, pointing out the moft general opinions, and 
declaring in favour of what to us appeared to be the moft na- 
tural conclufions. Upon thefe fubjeéts, the fathers are fre- 
quently quoted; as are alfo Bochart, Grotius, Hammom, 
Spencer, Le Clerc, Calmet, Pool, &c. 


Lal -~ a . ~~ & — _ 


‘ The fignifications of appellatives, or common words, have 
been generally extracted from concordances, particularly that 
of Cruden ; and in all quotations from the Bible, the Englifh 
verfion has been literally copied, and all the references ad- 
jufted thereby.” 
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As thenature of this work will not admitof a conneéed abftra& 
of its contents, we fhall difmifs the article, by obferving in 
general, that in a dictionary of the Bible, the want of marginal 
references, and a chronological table to afcertain and adjuft 
the hiftorical feries of events recorded in fcripture, fhould be 
confidered as very material defects. 


However, the work contains much interefting knowledge, 
is well. calculated for thofe whofe circumftances will not per- 
mit them to read or purchafe many of the commentators and 
expofitors upon the Bible; and affords hints of recolleétion to the 
moft learned. 
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Art. IN. Human Nature furveyed by Philofophy and Revelation. In 
two Effays. 1. Philofophical Reflections on an important Queftion. 
2. Effay on the Dignity of Human Nature. With Aphorijms and 
Indexes to both Effays. By a Gentleman. O@ave. Whifton. Pr. 25. 


A’. the prefent fcarcity of books in pure and fpeculative 
fcience, the curious reader, we doubt not, will be pleafed 
with a title fo promifing as that prefixed to the effays before us. 
In this age, when the ftudy of mind, intellect, and intelligent 
principles, is ridiculed as abfurd and chimerical : when philofo- 
phy looks no higher than experimental amufement ; and nothing 
is deemed real that is not an object of fenfe, the fpeculative 
mind cannot fail of being pleafed with a view of human nature 
and the powers of man. The fubjeét is no lefs a neceflary than 
anportant object of philofophy. Though truth may, by the pre- 

valence 
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valence of fafhion, be confined to the alembic and air pump, it 
has engaged the attention of the deep enquirers in all ages ; 
yet perhaps no fubject has produced conclufions more oppofite, 
contradictory, and abfurd. The prejudices, the caprice, and 
often, the natural tempers of one fet of men, have degraded hu- 
man nature below the brute creation; whilft the conceit, felf- 
fufficiency, and pride of another, has exalted it no lefs abfurdly, 
above the ftandard of humanity. ”’Tis here as in human life, 


in refpe&t of mifery or happinefs; a comparifon with creatures, 


beneath us will produce ideas favourable to ourfelves, and a high 


opinion of the dignity and confequence of man; whereas a — 


contrary view will infpire us with contempt, difguft, and hatred 
of the fpecies. It has been juftly obferved, that writers of a fe- 
vere and faturnine difpofition, of a turn for irony and ridicule, 
have naturally inclined to the latter extreme ; whilft the fprightly, 
the chearful and polite have as conftantly thrown their weight 
into the former fcale. ‘This laft opinion would, indeed, appear 
the moft advantageous to religion and virtue, as well as the moft 
natural fource of content and happinefs to the individual. The 
man, who, like a jaundiced patient, beholds human affairs with 
the gloomy afpect of his malady, muft neceffarily be miferable 
in himfelf, and difagreeable to others. Upon the whole, 
we would prefer the laughing philofophy of Democritus to the 
weeping wifdom of Heraclitus, or {narling principles of Diogenes. 
Tt is unhappy, that we often find ftrong natural parts and great 
genius, tin@ured with a mifanthropy and propenfity to fa- 
tire, that difgraces the underftanding. No country, perhaps, 
has produced more ftriking inftances of it than our own; whe- 
ther from the freedom of the conftitution, which fuffers every 
man to think as he pleafes, and exprefs what he thinks, or from 
fome other caufe, it will be difficult to determine. ‘The author 
before us may juftly be ranked among this fatirical tribe of phi- 
lofophers, who had rather fhew their penetration in difcovering 
the weaknefs, than their good fenfe in improving the powers and 
advantages of humanity. With a deep attention, folid judg- 


ment, and extenfive comprehenfion, there feems an affectation 


in him of peculiarity which obfcures his reafoning, and blunts 
the edge of his fatire, He informs us, that when his firft effay 
appeared, the defign of it was miftaken by his friends, and mif- 
reprefented by the enemies of the caufe he would fupport. We 
are apprehenfive that we may likewife have miftaken the fenfe, 
as we acknowledge we do not altogether comprehend the End of 
his refle€tions.. The firft effay, indeed, is obvious enough, and 
we could with it redounded equally to the credit of the man as 
it does to the writer. But we fhall leave the reader to judge for 
himfglf, after we have informed him, that the refleftions in this 
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effay arife from a view of the following queftion : ‘Is the mind 
** of man for the ufe of his body; or is his body for the ufe of 
*«‘ his mind?” This abftrac& will fufficiently point out the au- 
thor’s decifion on the queftion. 


« Notwithftanding man’s abfolute incapacity for penetrating 
« into and fatisfying himfelf of the certainty, of the exiftence, or 
* of the nature and operations of beings purely fpiritual; and 
* notwithftanding the felf-preying effets (for man certainly is the 
* only creature framed with powers and paffions fit for conftantly 
* annoying and deftroying his own {pecies) of his fuperior talents, 
* yet his nature and capacity is certainly fuperior to that of any 
« exiftence within the compafs of his knowledge. Survey the 
whole fyftem of being; and however much the higher parts 
« of it may be above his controul, and its operations beyond the 
« limits of his underftanding, yet it is certain that the energy of 
* nature, neither in whole nor in part, exerts itfelf with any 
« fymptom of rational exegcife, until it difplays itfelf in the or- 
¢ ganization of man. There nature grows iational, and arrives 
« at its higheft known perfection. However fublime and wile- 
* like the difpofition and efficacy of the higher and more general 
* powers of nature may appear, their operations difcover no 
‘ figns of thought or will, but evidently fhow themfelves all ne- 
* cefflary and unchangeable: yet man, this higheft rank of be- 
ing, exalted by his mental capacity, is not only, like other 
¢ inferior animals, perifhable by nature, but is the only one 
¢ fully qualified by his fuperior dignity, and prompted by his 
< elevated paffions, to be conftantly pernicious unto, and to de- 
¢ 


a 


{troy his own kind. All hiftory, fince ever man recorded the 

progrefs and actions of his own fpecies, bears teftimony, that 
* this has always been the unvariable temper of man, and that 
the moft fuccefsful exertion of his talents have flourifhed in 
« this courfe, 


* Becaufe man’s reafon enables him to think and expec (or 

* regard futurity) therefore he thinks and expeéts unreafonably, 
* as poets indulge fancy, to fhew they have genius. The whole 
“powers of man cannot furnifh him out with ope conclufiye 
‘ proof of a new exiftence to commence at the clofe of our pre- 
* fent one, nor afford him one intimation of its nature, though 
he could be affured of the fat; and of all creatures he has 
leaft reafon to think himfelf intitled to be renewed, fince he 
is the only creature whofe courfe through life falls fhort of, 
and is unanfiverable to the extent of his capacity, unfefs bar- 
* barity, cruelty, and all.the other pimps of deftruétion which 
* have agitated the human breaft, fupport his claim. The de- 
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« fign of nature muft be to fuftain and preferve life in all crea- 
‘ tures, until the frame of every individual wear out. No vio- 
‘ lent deaths can be difcovered in her plan, but fuch as were 
dire€tly fubfervient to the prefervation of others. Noble man 
is the only exception to this law, and is qualified, by his re- 
fined powers, to be the butc'er of this own fpecies, for the 
benefit of infeéts that live upon corruption, but cannot kill 


for themfelves. 


‘ Man is truly the only creature the end of whofe being falls 
fhort of his powers. How faithfully has every creature kept 
up to its inftin€&ts! how adequate its actions and courfe of life 
to the extent of its knowledge and reach of fenfation ! But look 
into the chronicle of human life, it looks as if our talents were 
given us, that our life might be a fatire upon them.” 


a“ nm w“ ~ a 


SS &. ce 


The author informs us, that to obviate all miftakes, he has 
fully illuftrated in the effay on the dignity of human nature, 
the native confequence of the argument in the preceding retlec- 
tions. ‘This we own is not quite fo clear to us; but ifit fhould 
to the reader, we will readily acknowledge his having untied a 
knot which was too hard forus. As detached reflections they 
bear the urarks of deep obfervation and thought; but as a cel- 
JeCtive argument and chain of reafoning, we do not perceive their 
force, or the light they refle& on the obfcurities of the fore- 
going eflay. However, this we will fubmit to the determination 
of our reader, and for this purpofe, prefent him with 4 fet of 
aphorifms deduced from the extended plan. 


‘ The confcioufnefs of our own being is not derived from the 
* knowlege of ourfelves, but of other things. 


‘ Certainties are not expofed to us merely to roufe in us idead- 
* of poffible or even probable uncertainties. 


‘ Even as to natural things, we generally abandon what we 
“ may difcover, in queft of things we cannot difcover. 

* Calculation is an appeal of the fenfes to the underftand- 
¢ ing. : 

‘ Man is born not a rational creature, but a.creature capable 
s of becoming rational. 

‘ The mind of man cannot fuggeft to itfelf the exiftence of 
* intelle€tual. powers which have no relation to the operations 
* of his own mind; neither can it conceive any external opera- 
* tions which have no relationto the power sof nature, 


Kk 4 | “Man” 
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« Man cannot difcover God; but God can difcover himfe}f 
* to man. 


‘ Divine teftimony is not grounded upon the previous acqui- 
* fitions of our own capacities. 


« The mind of man cannot conceive abftract principles con- 
* cerning either the powers of God, or the nature of his works ; 
* therefore we can only be afcertained that they are by a tefti- 
¢ mony of fats, which prove them, but do not explain them. 


« Eftablifhed means, either natural or revealed, are neither 
¢ effential to, nor do they fuperfede the conftant and immediate 
¢ exertion of the Creator’s power, 


« We can know no more of nature without the help of God, 
¢ than wecan know of God without the help of nature. 


‘ Natural evils are no argument that the Creator is not love; 
* only that nature is not the real expreffion, but a temporary 
€ document of his being fo. 


* Speculative knowlege is not happinefs. Knowlege of divine 
¢ things, as it can only be conveyed to us by faéts, they muft 
¢ be facts unalterably relative to our nature and circumftances, 
¢ which eftablifhes them effential to our life. 


‘ The plan of revelation is infinite both as to things and pe- 
‘ riods, and it bears an exact correfpondence to the plan of na- 
‘ ture. Therefore it cannot be the contrivance or impofition 
* of limited capacities. 


‘ The imperfedtion of morals in the general plans of govern- 
¢ ment contrived by antient legiflators, is owing to a negleé& or 
« lofs of that knowlege of Divine things, and of the Divine cha- 
« racters which is relative to the concerns of every individual ; 
« Hence the bridling, relaxing of, and conniving at the pat- 
« fions, fo as to manage them moft for the general good, was 
« the whole fecret of legiflation ; and he who knew the world beit, 
« was the beft legiflator. 


‘ Faith relates to the heart as a principle the mind aéts upon, 
* and not to the head as a piece of knowlege which has no 1e- 
€ ceflary or effential influence upon life. 


‘ Nature can fuggeft to the mind nothing that is immaterial 
or future to itfelf. 


¢ We pretend to that accefs to the mind of God which for our 
s own fecurity he has debarred us from in relation to one ano- 
7 ther,’ 


We 
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We cannot difinifs this article without obferving, that a few 
uncouth expreffions appear interfperfed ; and from the follow- 
ing fentence—‘“ An attempt is made to reduce the whole contro- 
“< verfy anent revelation, and the felf-fufficiency ;” we can venture 
to pronounce, that the reflections owe their birth to a native 


of North-Britain. 





a 


Art. IV. Cleone. 4 Tragedy. As it is aGted at the Theatre Royal 
in Covent-Garden. Written by R. Dodiley. O@ave. Pr. 15. 6d. 
Dodifley. 


HE author of this piece, in an advertifement prefixed to 

it, tells us the fable is built upon the old legend of St. Ge- 

nevieve : that the plan had been fhewn to Mr. Pope, who told 

Mr. Dodfley that in his early youth, he had attempted a tra- 

gedy on the fame fubjeét, which he afterwards committed to the 

flames. He likewife advifed our author to extend his work to 
five aéts, from three, to which it was then limited. 


The tragedy is dedicated to the earl of Stanhope, with great 
propriety, not only as a patron of merit but alfo asa nobleman 
under whofe name Mr. Dodfley is faid to have more than once 
fheltered his own writings from the ftorms of criticifm. 


The prologue, written by Mr. Melmoth, is fenfible, elegant, 
and poetical. The epilogue is fpirited, and not without humour. 


In the tragedy itfelf, we find many things to blame, and fome 
things to commend. It is a compofition, in which, to ufea 
learned gentleman’s expreffion, we may trace many inftances 
both of the pathos and the bathos. 


Siffray, a general officer, being abfent on the fervice of his 
country, from his young wife C/eone, Glanville, his near relation, 
makes an attempt upon this lady’s virtue; and finding it im- 
pregnable refolves to effet the ruin of the whole family, not only 
to gratify his revenge upon her, but alfo with a view to the in- 
heritance. For this purpofe, he writes a letter to Sifrey, a man 
of impetuous paflions, giving him to underftand, that his wife 
Cleone has violated her marriage vow with his falfe friend Paulet, 
a gentleman who had unlimited accefs to her, by Sifray’s exprefs 
defire, This faithful companion of the general, having upbraided 
Glanville with his treacherous defigns upon C/eoxe, the villain 
likewife devotes him tg deftru€tion. Having received an anfwer 
to his letter from Siffroy, written in the firft tranfports of his 
rage, and enjoining him to fend C/one and her child to her fa- 

ther, 
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ther, whofe name is Beaufort, he turns out that haplefs lady with 
her infant in the dark, bidding her find the way to the habita- 
tion of her father in the beft manner fhe could. By this time a 
ruffian, whofe name is Ragezjz, has, by Glanville’s direétion, af- 
faffinated Paxler: the fame Ragozin is now employed to murder 
Cleone and her child in a wood through which fhe was ae ta 
pafs in her way to the houfe of her father. 


The third a& opens with a foliloquy of Sifroy-arrived in 3 
hurry from the camp, to prevent the execution of the order 
which he had given in the firft ebullition of his rage. . Glanwilir 
gives him to underftand that fhe is fled with Pexles. He is met 
by his father-in-law and his fon young Beaufort, who expoftulate 
warmly with him about his cruel treatment of Clone. Her bro- 
ther feems to fufpe& him of having murdered her: Pauler’s 
fword being found bloody, they conclude that he is lain, and 
that Glanville is falfe. While Sifroy remains agitated with all 
‘the furies of terror, impatience, and remorfe, Clone and her 
child being bewildered in the wood, are met by Ragezin, who 
ftrikes at her with a dagger, and fhe falls down in-a fwoon : then 
he butchers: the infant, and thinking both are dead, retires. 
Cleone retrieves the ufe of her fenfes only to difcover that her 
dear child is murdered ; then becomes frantic, In the fourth 
act, Glanville accufes Siffrey of having affafflinated Paulet ; and to 
corroborate the charge, produces his own letter, written in the 
firft ferment of his paffions, in which he threatened to be re- 
venged on Paylet for the fuppofed injury done to his honour. 
Young Beaufort enters, and tells them that his haplefs fifter is 
found diftrafted in the woods, leaning over the dead body of 
her child, whom fhe fondly imagines to be afleep. 


The fifth a& exhibits the fcene of the wood. C/eone is dif- 
covered fitting by her murdered child; over whom fhe hath 
formed a little bower of fhrubs and branches of trees. The dif- 
trefs of this fcene makes fuch an impreffion upon the confcience 
of Fabella, the miftrefs and confidante of Glanville, that the ad- 
vances to Siffrey, and falling at his feet, begins to difcover the 
whole infernal contrivance. G/anville attempts to ftab her with 
a dagger he had concealed, but is prevented and difarmed, and 
with the ruffian Ragox# led off to juftice. J/adella proceeds with 
the difcovery, and Pau/et is found to have efcaped alive. Cleone, 
after a feries of wild exclamations, faints, recovers, retrieves the 
ufe of her reafon, recognizes her father, brother, and husband; 


then expires in the arms of her beloved Sifroy. 


Were we to judge this performance by the rules of Ariftotle 


ond Horace, we fhould find it defective in many articles. —— 
Owe 
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however, are fo little known, and fo much lefs regarded in this 

country, that the very mentioning them will be fuppofed to im- 
ply pedantry. We are certainly fo little ufed to regular drama- 
tic pieces, that the majority among us have no idea of a per-~ 

fect play. We have heard a formidable and profeffed critic de- 
¢lare in public, that nothing could be more abfurd than poetical 
ornaments in tragedy. If that be the cafe, what a fool the Sta- 
gyrite muft have been, not only i in calling tragedy a poem but 
even a poem of the firft clafs, in many refpeéts preferable to the 
epic? What Goths were thofe Greeks who applauded Sophocles 
for having tranfplanted into his ball iy the fineft flowers of 
the liad; and who beftowed upon him the epithet of Marra, 
or the Bes, on account of the fweetnefs of his verification. Nay 
that filly old woman Ariftotle, in his definition of a tragedy, 
takes particular notice of the aduaudras Adyos fuavis fermo. He 

adds, rey do ndvopévay faey Aoyors Toy iyorre ppnow next os xovbeey nai [atroce 
Jam dico fuavem fermonem, habentem numerum, et harmoni- 
am, et melodiam, J fay a fweetnefs of language, having mea- 
fure, harmony and melody, But, thofe formidable -critics will 
fay tragedy ought to bea reprefentation of nature, and how up- 
natural itis for men and women to talk in verfe | Tragedy is 
not nature, but an imitation of nature; and this saitation it is, 
that gives pleafure to the audience : when the {cene is fo natural 
_ that the Miwssi, or Iinitation, difappears, the fpeftator will be 
robbed of one great part of his delight. ‘Tragedy is not only an 
imutation, but an improvement of nature. The critics, therefore, 
will do well to diftinguih between that which is. Super natyram, 
and that which is costra naturam. The features muft be exagge- 
rated to render them more confpicuous: they muft alfo be re- 
fined, that they may appear the more beautiful. The likenefs 
will ftill remain, and in this confifts the imitgtion, which proves 
that it is not the thing itfelf, as logicians fay, Simile non ef? idem. 
The Helen of Zeuxis was not drawn from one fubjeét, confe- 
quently not an exact copy from nature; yet we fhould do the 
painter great injuftice in faying it was an unnatural picture, 
Though fome of the antique ftatues are more perfect in form and 
fymmetry than any perfons that ever exifted, would it not be 

the very 4arhes of ttupidity to reje& them as unnatural? In the 
fame manner we ought to judge of the poet, who has certainly 

loft his labour, if he does not exhibit figures and charaéters 

better than the life. It is the very intention of the art to inftrué 

and entertain; to pleafe at once, the mind, the fancy, and the 

fenfe. For thefe purpofes, the bard invents ftriking fituations, 

interefting charaéters, fublime fentiments, tranfporting figures, 

and harmonious numbers. Thefe perhaps are fuch as natuse 


never actually preduced; yet they are not deviations from her 
courfe, 
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courfe, but artful produétions of her line to that goal of perfec- 
tion which of herfelf fhe could not reach. If we are to adhere 
fervilely to the language of nature, let us renounce every fpecies 
of poetry ; prefer Ninon’s letters to the epiftles of Horace, and 
the romance of Amadis de Gaul to the Iliad of Homer.- -But 
to return from this digreffion. i 


The fable of Clone, we apprehend, is but indifferently con- 
trived, and particularly deficient in point of verifimilitude or pro- 
bability. That Paul, the friend and companion of Siffroy, 
fhould ftay at home to attend this officer’s wife, while the foldier 
is reaping laurels in the field of glory, is a confideration that 
hurts the charaéter of the faid Paslet, in the opinion of the au- 
‘dience, and muft have depreciated it in the fentiments of Siffroy 
and his wife : but that the cautious, fenfible"C/eone fhould con- 
ceal this Paziet in her clofet, or bedchamber, is fuch a breach of 
difcretion as outrages all probability. G/anville appears to be a 
ruffan, without art and circumfpeétion ; therefore the lefs 
likely to impofe upon his friend, and to feduce his miftrefs into a 
_ participation of his enormous guilt. His accomplice Ragoxin 

feems to act from a natural propenfity to murder, without be- 
ing excited by revenge, or actuated by any remarkable tie of at- 
tachment to Glanville. He is brought in as a voluntary affaffin 
_to ftab all thofe whom his principal had not contrivance enough 

to deftroy in a more plaufible and artful manner. Stffrey is re- 
prefented as a man of mmpetuous paffions ; but when he appears, 
we find him to be a foft, gentle, patient, whining fort of a body. 
The circumftance of C/eone’s being turned out of her own houfe 
with her child, to wander in the dark, without guard, conve- 
-nience, or attendance, without a nurfe, or faithful fervant to 

follow her in her diitrefs, is rather romantic than probable, and 
what enfues puts us in mind of the old ballad concerning The Chi. 
dren in the Wood. Neverthelefs, the ftory is interefting, and may 
be referred to the obfervation of Horace : 


Interdum {peciofa locis, morataque rede 
Fabula nullius veneris, fine pondere ct arte 


Valdius obleétat populum.——— 


Our author has not only failed in the és or verifmile, but alfo 
in the wtgiérua, or change of fortune. We meet with nointerrup- 
tion to the diftrefs of the fcene, though this is the moft artful and 
affecting part of the difpofition in a tragedy. We find Clone un- 
happy at the beginning, and her misfortunes proceed to the laft 
degree of mifery, without the leaft glimpfe of hope, without va- 
riation or thadow of turning. —The language is, generally {peak- 

ing, 
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ing, well cnough adapted to the characters, though rather too 
humble and unadorned. But, Tragicus plerumque dolet fermone 
pedefiri, There is nothing great in the manners; nothing ftriking 
in the jfentiments. Mr. Dodfley feems to have kept his eye 
chiefly on the oCep5» and the sAseév, on raifing the paflions of 
terror and pity. We are afraid, however, he has mified his 
aim with refpect to the firft objet: that butchering work is 
rather the fubje& of abhorrence than of terror. But for his fai- 
lure in this particular, he has made ample amends in awaken- 
ing all the compaflion and tendernefs of the human heart. He 
that can read the following {cenes unmoved muft be utterly 
abandoned of humanity. 


"ec eS bs VE 
* Changes to the wood. 
© Enter Cleone, and the child. 


¢ Cleone. Whence do thefe terrors feize my finking heart ? 
© Since guilt | know not, why fubmit to fear? 
« And yet thefe filent fhadowy fcenes awake 
« Strange eee Gracious heaven, protect 
« My weaknels !----Hark ! what noife is that ?—all ftiJL. 
© It was but fancy.---Yet methought the howl 
« Of diftant wolves broke on the ear of night, ay 
« Doubling the defart’s horror. 
‘ Child. O lm frighted ! 
¢ Why do you fpeak, and look fo ftrangely at me? 
< Cleone. I will not fright my love. Core, let’s £0 on--- 
* We’ve but a little way.---Save us, ye powers! 
‘ [Sees Ragozin enter with a dagger and a mask on. 
© She fltés with her child, he follows. 
* Ragozin. Stop---for thou fly’ft in vain. 
© Cleone (within the fcenes) Help! mercy! Save, 
© O fave my child! O murder! O my child! 
€ [She retreats back to the Gene, and falls in a frzoon. 
‘ [Re-enter Ragozin. 
© Ragoxin. She too is dead! I fear’d that blow was fhort--- 
* But hark! what noife!---1 muft not be deteéted--- [ Exit. 
‘ Cleone, wating from trance. | 
¢ Where have I been? what horrid hand hath ftamp’d 
« This dreadful vifion on my brain? O death! 
‘ Have I not paft thy terrors? Am I ftill ; 
‘ In this bad world ? What ails my heart? my head? 
* Was not my child here with me? Sure he was--- 
And fome foul fiend fuggefts to my fad heart. 
Phat he is murder’d! Gracious heaven, forbid! 





>r A 


¢ Condu& 
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‘ Condu& my fteps, kind Providence, to wheré 
« My httle wanderer ftrays, that I may know 
‘ This horror in my mind is but a dream. [Goes cut, 


“SCENE VIE. 


© Changes to an adjoining part of the wood, and difcovers the child 
* murder’d. {Cleone re-enters. 
* Cleone. Tremendous filence! Nota found returns, 
* Save the wild echoes of my own fad cries, 
*« To my affrighted ear !---My child! my child! 
* Where art thou ftray’d? O where, beyond the reach 
* Of thy poor mother’s voice ?---Yet while in heaven 
The God of juftice dwells, I will not deem 
* The bloody vifion true. Heaven hath not left me---- 
¢ There my truth is known, well known---And, fee my love ! 
* See, where upon the bank, its weary’d limbs 
Lie ftretch’d in fleep. In fleep !----O agony ! 
* Blaft not my fenfes with a fight like this! 
* Tis blood! ’tis death! my child, my child is murder’d! 
* [Falls down by her child, kiffing it and weeping. Then raif~ 
‘ ing herfelf on her arm, after adead filence, and looking by 
“ degrees more and more wild, fhe proceeds in a diffracted 
“ manner. 
¢ Hark! hark ! lie fill, my love! O for the world 
“ Don’t ftir !----’Tis Glanville, and he’ll murder us! 
* Stay, ftay---I’'ll cover thee with boughs---don’t fear---- 
« Pil call the little lambs, and they fhall bring 
¢ Their fofteft fleece to fhelter thee from cold. 
* There, there---lie clofe---he fhall not fee---no, no; 
* Pil tell him ’tis an angel [ have hid. [She rifes up. 
* Where is he? foft---he’s gone, he’s gone, my love, 
« And fhall not murder thee.---Poor innocent ! 
* ’Tis faft aflleep.---O well thought! Ill go, 
« Now while he flumbers---pick wild berries for him--« 


- 


* Then, when he wakes, we'll feat us on the bank, 
« And fing all night.’ 


The fequel of this piteous fcene is found in the fifth a& or 
cataftrophe, which teems with the moft exquifite diftrefS. As 
we cannot abridge’ it without doing injuftice to the author, the 
reader wil] forgive us for inférting the whole, 


ACT 
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ACT V. SCENE, the Wood. 


* Cleone is difcovered fitting by her dead child; over whom fhe hath 
‘ form’d a little bower of forubs and branches of trees. She Jems 
* very bufy in picking the leaves from a bough in ber band. 


Cleone /ings. 


« Sweeter than the damask rofe 
‘ Washis lovely breatt ; 

‘ There, O let me there repofe, 
‘ Sigh, figh, and fink to reft. 


Did I not love him ?—who can fay I did not ? 
My heart was in his bofom, but he tore 

It out, and caft it from him—Yet I lov’d— 
And he more lovely feem’d to that fond heart, 
Than the bright cherub failing on the skirts 
Of yonder cloud, th’ inhabitant of Heaven. 


Enter Sifroy, Beaufort fen. Ifabella, Glanville, Ragoxin, Officers, Sc: 


‘ Beaufort fen. This is the place—O mifery! See, my child! 
« Why, gracious Heaven! why have I liv’d to fee! 
‘ This dreadful moment ?—Soft I pray ye tread—— 
¢ And tet us well obferve her {fpeech and aétion. 
‘ Sifroy. Have I done this !——and do I live !——my heart 
« Drops blood !——But to thy guidance I will bend, 
« And in fore’d filence fmother killing grief. 
‘ Glanville. Did’ft thou not tell me, villain, fhe was dead ts 


a a o ao - 


“« Ragozin. I was deceiv’d—by Heaven, I thought her fo. > 
“ Glanville. May Hell reward thee. 3 
‘ Beaufort fen. Stay—fhe rifés—-hufh ! 
© Cleone. Soft! foft! he ftirs— 
¢ OI have wak’d him——I have wak’d my child ! 
« And when falfe Glanville knows it, he again 
« Will murder him. 
‘ Beaufort fen. Mark that ! 
‘ Glaaville. And are the words 
¢ Of incoherent madnefs to convi& me ? 
‘ Sifroy. They are the voice of Heaven, dete&ting murder ! 
O villain ! thy infernal aim appears. 
* Cléone. No, no: all ftill—As undifturb’d he fleeps 
As the ftolen infant rock’d in th’ eagle’s neft, 
I'llcall the red-breaft, and the nightingale, 
Their pious bills once cover’d little babes, 
And fung them to repofe. O come, fweet birds! 
« Again pour forth your melancholy notes, 
And foothe once more that innocence ye love. 
¢ Sifroy. On that enchanting voice, how my fond heatt 
Hath hung with rapture !——Now, too deeply pierc’d, 
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* I dic upon the found. [ He advances towards her. 
. © Olet me foothe — 
* Thy griefs! and pour into thy wounded mind 
The healing bali of tendernefs ! 
* Cleone, frighted and trembling. Sweet Heaven 
Proteé&t me! O if you pity, fave 
My infant !—Caft away that bloody fteel ! 
And on my knees I’ll kifs the gentle hand, 
¢ That {par’d my child !—Glanville half never know 
« But we are dead—In this lone wood we’ll live, 
* AndI no more will feek my husband’s houfé. 
« And yet I nevér wrong’ him! never indeed ! 
‘ Sifrey. 1 know thou did’ft not—look upon me, love! 
* Doit thou not know me? | am thy Sifroy 
« Thy husband—Do not break my heart—Oh {peak ! 
¢ That look will kill me! 
* Beaufort fen. My dear child! O turn—— 
* Look on thy father! am I too forgot ? 
¢ Is every filial trace in thy poor brain 
« Defac’d ?—She knows us not !—May Heaven, my fort, 
« Lend thee its beft fupport ! For me——my days 
« Are few; nor can my forrows date be long 
* Protracted. 
‘ Sifroy. Talk not fo! Muft F become 
‘ The murderer of all I hold moft dear ? 
© Cleone. Yes—yes—a husband once—a father to 
¢ I had—but loft, quite loft—deep in my brain 
¢ Bury’d they lie—in heaps of rolling fand— 
* I eannot find them. 
‘ Sifroy. Oh heart-piercing grief! 
How is that fair, that amiable mind, 
Disjointed, blaited by the fatal rage | 
Of one rafh hour ! [She goes to her child, he follows: 
‘ O let fweet pity veil , 
The horrors of this fcene from every eye! 
My child! my child! hide, hide me from that fight! 
[Turns away. 
* Cleone. Stay, ftay—for you are good, and will not hurt 
* My lamb. Alas, you weep—why fhould you weep ? 
* I am his mother, yet I cannot weep. 
* Have you more pity than a mother feels ? 
But I fhall weep no more—my heart is cold. 
‘ Sifroy, falling om his knees. 
‘ O mitigate thy wrath, good Heaven! Thou know’ft 
¢ My weaknefs———lay not on thy creature more ! 
‘ Thanhe can bear: Reftore her, O reftore! 
‘ Butif it muft not be—if | am doom’d 
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© To ftanda dreadful warning, to deter 
* Frail man from fudden paflion—then, great Power, 
‘ Otake, in mercy take, this wretched lite! 
[As he rifes, Ufabella comes forward, and throws herfelf at bis 
éét. 
‘ Tabell, Hear, hear me, Sir !—-My very heart is pierc’d! 
And my fhock’d foul, beneath a load of guilt, 
Sinks down in terrors unfupportable. 
’Tis Heaven impels me to reveal the crimes 
In which, O mifery! I have been involvd————= 
* Protect mf} fave me from his defperate rage ! 

{ Glanville /uddenly pulls out a foort dagger, which he had 
concealed in his bofom; and attempts to flab her: Sifroy 
evrenches it from him. 

© Beaufort fen. Ha! feize the dagger! 
* Sifroy. Hold thy murderous hand! 
‘ Ragozin. (Afide) All is betray’d for me no fafety now, 
« But fudden flight. [He endeavours to withdraw. 
* Sifroy. Stop—feize—detain that flave ! 
* The attempt to fly befpeaks him an accomplice. ) 
(Que of the officers feize him 
© Tfabellato Glanville. Tremble, O wretch!-- Thou fee’ft that 
‘ Heaven is juft, 
* Nor fuffers even ourfelves to hide our deeds. 
* To death I yield nor hope, nor wifh for life——— 
* Permit meto reveal fome dreadful truths, 
* And I fhall die content. Thy haplefs wife, 
‘ Chafte as the pureit angel of the sky, 
By Glanville is traduc’d By him betray’d, 
Paulet is murder’d——and by his device, 
The lovely child. Inveigl’d by his arts, 
And by the flatering hopes of wealth enfnar’d— 
* Diftracting thought! I have deitroy’d my foul. 
‘ Beaufort fen. O why fo far from virtue did’ft thou ftray, 
« That to compaffionate thy wretched fate, 
« Almoft is criminal ! 
‘ Beaufort fen. to Glanville. But can’ft thou bear 
* Can thy hard heart fuftain this dreadful fcene? 
* Glanville. | know the worft—and am prepar’d to meet it. 
* That wretch hath feal’d my death—And had I but 
« Aveng’d her timorous perfidy the reft. 
« T’'d leave to fate ; and neither fhould lament 
‘ My own, nor pity yours. 
* Sifrey. Inhuman favage! 
* But juftice fhall exert her keeneft fcourge, 
* And wake to terror thy unfeeling heart. ) 
Vor. VI. Dec. 1758. Li ¢ Guard 
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Guard them to fafe confinement. But O fee! 
Behold that piteous object !——Her dumb grief 

Speaks to my heart unutterable woe! 

Horror is in her filence—(4e gees'to her) My dear love ! 
Look, look upon me ! Let thefe tears prevail, 

And with thy pity, wake thy reafon too. 

‘ Clone. Again you weep—O had you loft a wife, 

As ITahusband, you might weep indeed! 

Or had you loft fo fweet a boy as mine, 

”*T would break your heart! 

« Sifroy. O mifery! her words are pointed fteel ! 

Have I not loft a wife ?—loft a fweet boy ? 

Indeed I have !—My felf too murder’d them ! 

© Cleone. That was unkind—Why did you fo ?—But foft ! 
Let no one talk of murder—I was kil’d— 

My husband murder’d me—but I forgave him. 

‘ Sifroy. I can Tuftain no more !—O torture! torture ! 
Such goodnefs ruin’d, will diftra& my foul. 

* Beaufort fen. Colle& thy felf, ard with the humble eye 
Of patient hope, look up to Heaven refign’d. 

‘ Sifroy. Hope, where is hope?—Alas, no hope for met 
On downy pinions, lo! to Heaven fhe flies— 

To realms of blifs—where I muft never come! 

Terrors are mine—and from the depths below, 
Defpair looks out, and beckons me to fink ! 

‘ Beaufort fen. Ocalm thy grief! call reafon to thy aid, 
Perhaps we may yet fave her precious life ; 

At leaft delay not, by fome gentle means, 

To foothe her to return. 

‘ Sifroy. May foft perfuafion dwell upon thy lips ! 

But ah, can tears or arguments avail, 
When reafon marks not? 


SC EN E It. 


Cleone, Sifroy, Beaufort fen. Beaufort jun. 

‘ Beaufort jun. Where, where is my fifter ? 

¢ Beaufort fen. Alas! the melancholy fight will pierce 
Thy inmoit foul !—But do not yet ditturb her. 

Diftraction o’er her memory hangs a cloud, 

That hides us from her. 

‘ Sifroy. My deareft brother! can thy heart receive 

The wretch, who robb’d it of a fifter’s love ? 

‘ Beaufort jun. I do forgivee thee all—for, O my brother ! ° 
Moit bafely wert thou wrong’d. But truth is found— 
Paulet, tho’ wounded, yet efcap’d with life. 

* Sifroy. ‘Then seeney ty is juit---But fay, O tell me how! 

‘ Beaufort 


[Enter Beaufort junior. 
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Betufort j jun. Thou fhalt know all---but ftay, my fifter--- 
© Cleone, coming forward. O who hath done it !— who hath 
« done this deed 
Of death ?—My child is murder’d—my fweet babe 
Bereft of life !—Thou Glanville! thou art he! 
O bloody fiend ! deftroy a child! an infant !— 
O wretch, forbear! ~—Sée, fee the little heart 
Bleeds on his dagger’s point ! [Looking down to the ann 
But lo! the Furies—the black fiends of hell 
Have feiz’d the murderer! look! they tear his heart-— 
That heart whith had no pity! Hark! he ftrikes— 
His eye-balls glare — his teeth together gnafh 
In bitternefs of anguifh—While the fiends 
Scream in his frighted ear—Yhou fhal: not murder ! 
‘ Beaufort fen. What dreadful vifions terrify her brain * 
To interrupt her, muft relieve.— Speak to her. 
© Sifroy. My deareft love !—Cait but one look upon us ! 
“ Cleone, looking up to heaven. Is that my infant !—Whither do 
ye bear 

My bleeding babe ?—Not yet—O mount not yet, 
Ye fons oflight, but take me on your wings, 
With my fweet innocent—I come! I come! 

[Her father and brother take bold of bere 
Yet hold! where is my husband—my Sifroy ? 
Will not he follow ?—Will he quite forfake 
His poor loft wife ?—O tell him I was true. [Szwo0ns, 
‘ Beaufort fen. Alas, fhe faints!—I fear the hand of dea‘ 
Is falling on her. Gently bearher up. 
‘ Sifroy. O God! my heart 
My heart-ftrings break !—Did not her dying words 
Dwellon my name? Did not her lateft figh 
Breathe tendernefs for me ?—for me, the wretch 
Whofe rafh fufpicion, whofe intemperate rage, 
Abandon’d her to fhame !—Hah! gracious Heaven ! 
Does fhe not move ? Does not returning light 
Dawn inher feeble eye ? Her opening lips 
Breathe the fweet hope of life! 
* Cleone. Where have I been? 
What dreadful dreams have floated in my brain? 
‘ Beaufort fen. How fares my child? 
‘ Cleone. O faint! exceeding faint! 
My father !—My dear father !—Do I wake ? 
And am I, am.I ina father’s arms ? 
My brother too ! Oh happy ! 
« Beaufort jun. My dear filter! 
* Sifray. O tranfport ! rapture! Will my love return 
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To life ? to reafon too? Indulgent Heaven ! 

© Gleone. What.found, what well-known voice is that I hear! 
O lift me, raife me to his long-loft arms ! 

It is my husband! my Sifroy ! my love ! 

Alas, too faint—I never more fhall rife. 

‘ Sifroy. O do not wound me, do not pierce my heart 

With any thought fo dreadful! Hath high Heaven, 

Only in mockery given thee to my arms? 

Raife up thy head, my love! lean on my breaft, 

And whifper to my foul thou wilt not die. 

* Clone. How thy fweet accents foothe the pangs of death. 
O witnefs Heaven! thus in thy arms to die, 

My faithful love, and fpotlefs truth confirm’d, 

Was all my with !—But where, where is my father ? 

O let me take his blefling up to Heaven, 

AndI fhall go with confidence ! 

‘ Beaufort fen. My child— 

My darling child !__May that pure blifs, juft Heaven 
Beftows upon departed faints, be thine ! 

© Cleone.. Farewell, my brother! comfort and fupport 

Our father’s feeble age—To heal his grief 

Will give thy fifter’s dying moments eafe. 

‘ Sifroy. Talk not of death !—We muft not, muft not part ! 
Good Heaven ! her dying agonies approach ! 

* Cleone. Death’s keeneft, bittereft pang is that I feel 

For thy furviving woe. Adieu, my love! 

I do intreat thee with my lateit figh, 

Reftrain thy tears—-nor let me grive to think 

Thou feel’ft a pain I cannot live to heal. 

‘ Sifroy. Might’it thou but live, how light were every pain 
Fate could infli& ! 

* Cleone, It cannot be !—I faint 

My fpirits fail—farewell---receive me, Heaven. [ Dies. 
‘ Sifrey. She’s gone !----for ever gone !--- Thofe lovely eyes 
Areclos’d in death----no more to look on me! 

My fate is finifh’d—in this tortur’d breaft, 





« Anguifh—remorfe——defpair—mutt ever dwell. 


¢ 
‘ 
« 
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‘ Beaufort fen. Offended power ! at length with pitying eyes 
Look on our mifery! Cut fhort this thread, 
That links my foul too long to wretched life ! 
And let mankind, taught by his haplefs fate, 
Learn one great truth, experience finds too late ; 
That dreadful ills from rath refentment flow, 
And fudden paffions end in lafting woe.’ 


On the whole, though we will not venture to fay that Clone 


is a perfe& tragedy, we will recommend it as a performance 


which 
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which abounds with the moft affecting ftrokes of nature: for, 
as often as the Jead may fit in judgment againft it, the Aeart 
will never fail to bring in a verdict in its favour. 





Art. V. 4 poetical Tranflation of the Elegies of 'Tibullus; and of 
the Poems of Sulpicia. With the original Text, and Notes critical 


and explanatory. In 2 vol. 12mo. By James Grainger, M. D. 
Millar. Pr. 6s. 


HERE is at Jeaft a laudable ambition in attempting to 
tranflate the elegies of Tibullus.—Of all the Latin poets, 

he is, in our opinion, the moft original and peculiar: he wrote, 
not from the head, but from the heart; and in his poems we 
find an admirable mixture of paffion and purity, of fimplicity and 
elegance. He furpaffed all others not only in tendernefs and 
fentiment, but alfo in graceful eafe and harmony of numbers. 
He acquired the epithets of Ter/us, cultus, and even cultifimus Ti- 
dullus. Politianus fays,—wt ter/i memorat pia mufa Tibulli ; Julius 
Cefar Scaliger calls him, omnium vero cultifimus. Riccius de- 
clares, primum autem locum in elegia Tibullum Jcribendi Juavitate fibi 
vindicare putamus. We might quote to the fame purpofe, Came- 
rarius, Turnebus, Fruterius, Sannazarius, Valerianus, Lipfius,- 
Cafaubon, Heinfius, and the whole tribe of {choliafts and com- 
mentators: not to mention the more authentic teftimony of his 
friends Ovid, Horace, and Marfus, of Velleius Paterculus, 
M. Fabius Quintilianus, Statius, and Martial. Nor hath his due 
praife been witheld by the moft eminent moderns. Menagio, in 
his obfervations on ‘Taffo’s Aminta, terms Tibullus Poeta elegan- 
tiffimo, non pur {chivata, ma’ anche affettata. Of the fame fentiment 
appears Gravina nel difcorfo delle Favele antiche. Tibullo é pieno di Soa- 
vita, di Graxia, di tenerexxa, di paffione, di puritae d’cleganza, tanto nel 
numero quanto nelle parole, maravigliofa, e perfetta. Rapin the cri- 
tick has likewife commended him for his elegance, Boileau for 
his foftnefs ; and indeed all the world of tafte are agreed about 
his tranfcendent merit. His elegies have been tranflated into the 
Englith language by Mr. Dart, whofe performance we have not 
feen ; nor is this circum{tance to be regretted, if it be ftiff, harfh, 
and erroneous, as we are given to underitand by doétor Grainger, 
the author of the new verfion now under our confideration. 
This gentleman tells us, in an advertifement prefixed to the work, 
that the tranflation was begun and completed while he was en- 
gaged in a military life : that amid the horrors of war he could 
moit readily fympathize with, and beft account for, his poet’s 
averfion to the exercife of arms: that, while expofed to all the 
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hurry and tumult of a camp, he could not but tafte with a pe- 
culiar relifh all defcriptions of the unruffled and tranquil fcenes 
of the country. He likewife hints that a particular regard for 
the fair fex, as the chief ornaments of fociety, reinforced his 
other motives to tranflate Tibullus, who abounds with fenti- 
ments of tendernefs for this amiable part of the creation. Thefe 
concurring motives then produced an-elaborate tranflation of 
this poet ; and whether Minerva and the Graces fmiled upon the 
work, the reader may judge from his own conviction. Perhaps 
what is faid of writing elegy, may here be applied to the ttranf- 
lation, . 
C'eft peu d’etre Poéte, il faut etre amoureux. 


The doétor rightly obferves, that a literal tranflator, by his fi- 
qelity to an author’s words, becomes treacherous to his reputa- 
tion. Or, as Boileau fays of modern pattorals, 


On vit tous les Bergers, dans leur plaintés nouvelles, 
Fidelles ala pointe encor plus qu’ & leur belles. 


. On the other hand, our tranflator thinks a too wanton de- 
parture from the letter, often varies the fenfe, and always alters 
the manner. He (it feems) has chofen the middle way between 
thefe extremes; neither to tread on the heels of Tibullus, nor 
wet to lofe fight of him.. He has fometimes, he tells us, endea- 
voured to. give a more modern polifh to his fentiments: but his 
chief care was to preferve the fenfe of the original, and his next 
to clothe it in.as elegant. and becoming a drefs as poffible. 
Thefe are laudable endeavours, (and we hope) fuccefsfully ufed, 
He has rejefted the alternate ttanza, in which Mr. Hammond 
fucceeded fo well in his love-elegies that were imitations of Ti- 
bullus, and ufed the heroic meafure, except in one or two ele- 
gies. We fhould be glad, however, to have a better reafon 
than that he gives for this preference, namely, that as in the al- 
ternate {tanza, the fenfe naturally ends at the fourth line; he 
thought he could not in general have adopted it, without vio- 
lence to the original. We might with equal propriety fay, that 
yn the heroic, the fenfe naturally ends at the fecond line: a 
reftriftion ftill more fevere. Neither do we think with the 
doftor, that the heroic is more difficult than the ftanza, in ag 
much as it is more eafy to find one rhime than two, in exprefs-. 
yng the fame fentiment. But this is a difpute of very fmall con- 
fequence. The tranflator has been candid enough to print the 
Latin text oppofed to the verfion, that the learned reader may 
the mare eafily have recourfe to comparifon: he has likewife 
obliged us with a vaft congeries of notes grammatical, critical, 
and explanatory, great part of which he has borrawed from 

| Brockhufius 
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Brockhufius the Dutch editor of Tibullus. Indeed the fluices of 
annotation have been opened fo fuccefsfully in the Batavian tafte, , 
that Tibullus is floated round with criticifm, and ftands a?’ aéri-, 
like a fort in the Low-Countries, when its environs are laid un- 
der water. This, we muft-own, is a huge farrago of learned 
lumber, jumbled together to very little purpofe, feemingly cal- 
culated to difplay the tranflator’s reading, rather than to jlluf- 
trate the fenfe and beauty of the original. The importance of 
fome of thefe notes we fhall mention, after having obferved 
that the doctor has prefixed to the work, a life of Tibullus 
gleaned from his writings, in which life we find very little either 
to inform, intereft, or amufe the reader. Nay, the author will 
not allow him ever to have been poor, although he himfelf ex- 
prefsly tells us fo in thefe words : 


Me, mea paupertas vite traducat inerti. 


And defcribes himfelf on many occafions, as a perfon reduced to 
the condition of an indigent hufbandman. His reafons for be- 
lieving Tibullus was not poor, arc curious and fingular. He 
was of Equeftrian order, and patronized by Meffala.—lIf the 
doétor had the curiofity to examine the inhabitants of the Fleet 
and the King’s Bench prifons, he would find among them di- 
vers individuals of the Equeftrian order; and even fome wits 
who ‘are patronized by minifters. Cervantes was in high repu- 
tation with the minilters of Philip II. of Spain, when he died 
a beggarat Madrid. We might inftance one of the firft geniufes 
of the age, whom we knew almoft ftarving amid the careffes of 
the great, and who might have faid with Gil Blas, 


Me viici comblé de joie, d’honneur et de mifere. 


At the end of this life, ‘the author has inferted a good tranfla- 
tion of the elegy which Ovid wrote upon the death of Tibullus. 


Before we give a fpecimen of the tranflation, we will take no- 
tice of a few lines, which from many of the fame fort, we ‘have 
felected to fhew that the doétor has not found it an eafy t tafk to 
preferve the elegance and harmony of his original. 


‘ Thefe vultures tear the bow’ls, and drink the gore 
-* Of Tityus.’ 


Qu. Whether this may not be miftaken for a fcene like that 
of the Bloody Bowl in Hanging-fword-Alley ? 


‘ Naked thou ftands, expos’d to wintery fnows, 
* Naked thou ftands, when burning Sirius glows !? 
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This repetition of fands, for fandeft, is a double folecifn, not~ 
withfianding. 


‘ How foon the fteed to age’s ftiffnefs yields.’ 


Reader, beware of your teeth ;—as well asin pronouncing 
this that follows. 


‘ At fuch prepofterous love each fchool-boy fineers, 
‘ Shuns as anomen; or purfues with fleers.’ 


Pleafe to take notice, reader, how far this elegant couplet is 4 
tranflation of thefe lines. 


Hunc puer, hune juvenis turba circumterit arta, 


Defpuit in molles et fibi quifque finus. 
The real meaning is this, 


The boys and youths in crowds around him throng, 
Each confecrates himfelf with fpittle, as the fpe¢tre moves 
along. 


‘ That my fufpicion’s falfe, ’tis true, fhe fwears,” 
Illa quidem tam multa uegat: fed credere durum ef. 
«« True it is pity: pity ’tis, ’tis true!” 

* Nor yet be chafte, from mean unamorous fear, 

* Nec feve fis cafta metu.’ 


* Bleft morn, which ftill my grateful mufe fhall fing, 
¢ The floor tread woz/ele/s, noifele/s turn the key.’ 


—Better turn the key, even though the lock was not oiled, than 
pronounce this line enriched with a new word, which, though 
repeated, we are afraid the public will reject as not fterling. 


‘ While cluftering grapes, or wheat wreathsround your hair-- 
‘ In arms redoubtable \et others fhine. 
« And with incentives fly the feud /upplies.’ 


Redoubtable is French, and feud is a Scotch term, 


« Rife, happy morn, without a cloud arife ! 
‘ This morn, Cornutus bleft his mother’s eyes.” 


Who would ever dream that this was intended as a tranflation 
of two words, venit natalis, his birth-day comes! Befides, we 
apprehend that if Cornutus was a good boy, he might have 
bleffed his mother’s eyes, aye, and deferved her blefling, every 
day of the year, as well as on his birth-day, , 


¢ Uncovetous of rural, wide domains. 
© Jn one fad senour my exiftence flows,’ 


Suppofe 
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. Suppofe this metaphor was referred to the examination of ano- 
ther art, namely, painting: how would the artift reprefent ex~ 
iftence flowing in a fad tenour ?>—As there is no fuch figure, nor 
fentiment in the original, nor any thing like it, we would advife 
the author in the next edition, to refer the thought to-the te- 
nor in mufic, and write 


In one fad tenor my affliction blows ; 


Though we are afraid there is no tenor in a wind inftrument. 


*Ware grinders. 


« Rome, that hall ftretch her irrefiftlefs reign.— 

« The ftatues of the gods wept tepid tears’—— O fad! 

« And leap untimorous, through the ftrawy blaze. 

« Now drunk, they blame their ftars, and curfe the maid: 
‘ But fober, deprecate whate’er they faid.’ 


That they fhould curfe the maid, in tlteir drink, is very natu- 
ral; but, how they fhould afterwards deprecate whate’er they 
f{aid, we do not fo well conceive. We have heard of a man’s de- 
precating the wrath of heaven: but of his deprecating his own 
words we cannot fee the propriety. ‘The original means no more 
but that they wifhed what was done were undone, 


« And nonght fniguous e’er my heart defil’d, — 
‘ But acompaflionate denignant earth.’ 


The great fault, we conceive, in all our tranflations of the La- 
tin and Greek poetry, is a licentious deviation, not from the 
meaning, but from the figures of the original. Figures are the 
foul of poetry, which if a tranflator prefumes to change, his 
work becomes a fuppofititious bantling. Sanadon, who has got a 
great deal of reputation by an indifferent profe-tranflation of 
Horace, is extremely culpable in this particular. 


Quod fi me lyricis vatibus inferes, 
Sublimi feriam fidera vertice.—he thus tranflates, 


« Mais fi Mécéne veut bien me placer au rang des poétes liriques, 
‘ fon fufrage me mettra par avance en poffeffion de l’immmnorta- 
‘ lité.’ But if Mecanas will be fo good as to rank me.among the 
lyric poets, his vote and intereft will put me per advance in pof- 
feflion of immortality.—Is not this changing the idea, and de- 
grading a metaphor of noble fimplicity ? 


But if you plant me among the lyric bards, 
My verdant boughs will itretch aloft to heav’ne 


This 
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This fine image, Sanadon and his implicit followers, have fink 
into that of electing a country church-warden. 


Dr. Grainger has, in numberlefs inftances, taken fuch unwar- 
rantable freedoms with his author. 


With refpeé to the importance of his notes, take the follow- 
ing fpecimens. ‘ Humanity to brute creatures is a certain in- 
‘ dication of a good mid. See an excellent paper on this fub- 
* ject, in the Adventurer.’——‘According to Arnobius, the Arabians 
‘ and Peffenuntians paid divine worfhip to fhapelefs unformed 
* ftones ; and if Regnard is to be credited, the Laplanders at this 
* day, deify any large itone they meet with, provided it has any 
‘ thing extraordinary in its figure. Thefe people, probably, have 
‘ neither painters nor ftatuaries among them.’--Great part of the 
notes are taken up with explanations of the heathen mythology, 
which may be amufing to women and fchool-boys; in quota- 
tions from Greek, Latin, Italian, and Englifh poets,—Tibullus 
fays, 


Jam modo non poffum coutentus vivere parue, 
Nec Jemper longa deditus effe vie; 

Sed canis eftivos ortus vitare fub umbra 
Arboris, ad rivos pratereuntis aque. 


As if his meaning was not fufficiently clear, it is thus illuftras 
ted with a note: ‘In this and fome of the following ftanzas, 
‘ Tibullus reprefents that fecure tranquility of a country life, 
¢ which innocence of mind beftows only on thofe who live ac- 
‘ cording to the laws of nature.’ Then comes a quotation of 
Brockhufius, to the fame purpofe.—O wonderful difcovery !—Ti- 
bullus fays, 


Non labor hic ladit, referet modo Delia poftes, 


Et vocet ad digiti me taciturna fonum. 
This couplet is thus tranflated. 


¢ No watching hurts me, if my Delia fmile, 
* Soft turn the gate, and beckon me the while.’ 


We fhould be glad to know whether a lady’s fingers emit any 
found when they beckon ; and whether, if they do not, this beck- 
oning would be perceived in the dark? fuppofe the /onus digit, 
was a genile tapping at the door, a very common fignal among 
whore-maftcrs in the night. But, itfeems this paflage has puz- 
zled the commentators; and Dr. Grainger favours us with a 
curious note upon it, from his favourite Brockhufius. Minus 


rice Turnebus (nam et Turnebus bomo fuit) banc digttorum concres 
pationem 
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pationem exponit de re quam facile nulloque negotio adfequimur, et 
levi quodam velut fono et nutu jubemus. et obtinimus.—The tranf- 
lator adds, ‘ This explication (fays our commentator) Turne- 
‘ bus confirms, by a quotation from Martial, which, how- 
‘ ever, as Brockhufius fagacioufly obferves, only intimates the 
* gefture of a perfon, matulam po/centis.’ He then interprets the 
paflage, and his interpretation the tranflator has adopted. . We 
heartily wifh that this curious note had. been further enriched with 
Martial’s quotation, which intimates the gefture of a perfon de- 
manding a chamber-pot, by the /onxus digiti.—Should we infert 
any more of fuch annotations, perhaps the reader might have oc- 
cafion to make other geftures. of itill more unfavoury confe- 
quences. In that cafe we would advife him to have recourde to 
the critical page of Brockhufius, 


We fhall. conclude this article by inferting the fifth elegy, as 
a proof of our tranflator’s abilities, | 


‘ Of late I boafted I could happy be, 
« Refume the man, and not my Delia fee! 
‘ My boafts of manhood .and of blifs are vain ; 
« Beck to my bondage I return again! 
¢ Anu'ike a top am whirl’d, which boys, for fport, 
¢ Lafh on the pavement of a level court! 


«What can attone, my fair, for crimes like thefe ? ) 
I'll bear with patience, ufe*me as you pleafe ! 

Yet, by love’s fhafts, and by your braided hair, 

* By all'the joys we ftole, ‘your fippliant fpare. 

‘ When ficknefs dimm’d of late, your radiant eyes ; 

‘ My reftlefs, fond petitions won the fkies. 

* ‘Thrice I with fulphur purified you round, 

« And thrice the rite, with fongs, th’ enchantrefs bound : 
* The cake, by me thrice fprinkled, put to flight 

¢ The death-denouncing phantoms of thenight: 
* And I nine times, in linen garbs artay’d, 

¢ In filent night, nine times to Trivia pray’d, 

« What did I not? Yet what reward have I? 

¢ You love another, your preferver fly ! 

« He taftes the fweet effects of all my cares, 

* My fond luftrations, and my folemn prayers. 


wn 


‘ Are thefe the joys hy madding fancy drew, 
‘ If young-ey’d health rettor’d your rofy hue? 
‘ I fondly thought, fweet maid, oh thought in vain! 
§ With you to live a blythfome village-fwain 
* When 
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Grainger’s Tran/lation of Tibultus. 
« When yellow Ceres afks the reaper’s hand, 
* Delia (faid I) will guard the reaper’s band ; 
* Deba will keep, when hinds unload the vine, 
‘ The choiceft grapes for me, the richeft wine : 
« My flocks fhe’ll count, and oft will fweetly deign 
‘ To clafp fome pratler of my menial train : 
* With pious care will load each rural fhrine, 
« For ripen’d crops a golden fheaf affign, 
« Cates for my fold, rich clufters for my vine : 
« No, no domeftic care fhal! touch my foul ; 
* You, Delia, retgn defpotic o’er the whole ! 
« And will Meffala fly from pomp of ftate, 
« And deign to enter at my lowly gate ? 
The choiceft fruitage, that my trees afford, 
Delia will cull herfelf, to deck the board ; 
¢ And wondering, fuch tranfcendent worth to fee, 
¢ The fruit prefent, thy blufhing hand-maid fhe. 


. 


* Such were the fond chimeras of my brain, 
Which now the winds have wafted o’er the main. 

* O power of love, whom ftill my foul obey’d, 

* What has my tongue againft thy mother faid ? 

* Guiltlefs of ill, unmark’d with inceft’s ftain, 

‘ I fiole no garland from her holy fane : 

« For crimes, like thefe, I'd abjeé&t crawl the ground, 
* Kifs her dread threfhold, and my forehead wound. 


Lay 


‘ But ye who, falfely wife, deride my pains, 
‘ Beware, your hour approaches—love has chains. 
* J’ve known the young, who ridicul’d his rage ; 


* Love’s humbleft vaffals, when opprefs’d with age: 


.* Each art, I’ve known them try to win the fair, 





* Smooth their hoarfe voice, and drefs their fcanty hair ; 


« I’ve known them, in the ftreet, her maid detain ; 
‘ And weeping, beg her to affift their pain. 


« At fuch prepofterous love, each fchool-boy fneers : 


* Shuns, as an omen, or purfues with fleers. 


‘ Why do you crufh your flave, fair queen of jov? 


* Deftroying me, your harveft you deftroy!’ 


—— Verfate diu quid ferre recufant, 
Quid valeant humeri. 


Art. 
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Aart. VI. 4 Catalogue of the Royal aud Noble Authors of England, 
avith lifts of their works. In two qolumes. Octave. Pr. se 


Dodiley. | 


se. frontifpiece of this performance is a print copied 
from a MS. in the archbifhop’s library at Lambeth. It 
exhibits Anthony Wideville earl Rivers prefenting his book and 
Caxton his printer, to king Edward 1V. and is not fo valuable 
for the beauty of the execution, as for its being fuppoled to con- 
tain a real likenefs of Edward, his fon the prince of Wales, his 
queen, his brother Gloucefter, and of the other perfonages 


there reprefeated. 


The author of this work is modeft enough to call it a Cata- 
dogue; but, we apprehend, it might with more propriety be 
{tiled Charafers : for we not only find a lift of the works, but 
alfo a peremptory and decifive judgment paffed upon the merit 
or demerit of each performance: nay, the fame liberty is ge- 
nerally taken with the moral charaéter of the author. In the 
advertifement prefixed, the author affects to propofe his own 
opinions with diffidence, which, however, he feems to forget, as 
often as he has occafion to a€&t the part of a critic. In his dedi- 
cation to the earl of Hertford, he declares his work is written 
with the utmoft impartiality towards all perfons and parties : 
but, for our parts, we fhall be free enough to declare, that in 
our opinion, it abounds with the moft tlagrant prejudices of 
education and party: infomuch, that we cannot help thinking 
the author’ s principal aim in undertaking this work, was to fur- 
nith himfelf with an uncommon vehicle for conveying a freth 
load of old party-fcandal and abufe. He has, as far as in him 
lies, authenticated all the cruel calumny which has been in- 
vented and levelled at the charaéters of Mary queen of Scots, 
and her unfortunate pofterity. He has recorded, as undoubted 
faéts, the itories of her having been acceflory to the murder of 
her husband, her living in an infamous commerce with Riccio, 
and carrying on an adulterous correfpondence with Bothwell ; 
and with refpeé to the book lately publifhed in her vindication 
by Mr. Goodall, he rejeéts it for no other reafon but its length, 
alledging, that a plea of that length, when the deteétion is not 
manifeft, ferves rather to confirm than to weaken the evidence 
of the fatt:—it would have become this gentleman, either to 


shave f{poken lefs dogmatically of that haplefs lady’s guilt, or to 


have given a better reafon for rejeéting the evidence which Mr. 
Goodall has produced in her vindication. But, indeed, we are 
forry to perceive, that he takes pleafure in talking with afperity 


of that queen, and her whole race: for he calls them to trial 
before 
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before his dread tribunal, upon every occafion that affords hint 
the leaft pretence to mention theirnames. Not contented with 
reprefenting her fon James as'the weakeft; he would willingly 
hand him down as the moft wicked of all princes, by repeating 
a charge, which that monarch’s profeffed enemies have hardly 
ventured to infinuate. Charles I. according to this critic, was 
not only a tyrant, a knave, and a fool, but alfo a difguifed pa- 
pift, a wicked prince, who commiffioned the earl of Glamor- 
gan to fetch over an army of Irifh papifts to deftroy the fubjeéts 
of England; and, though he at firft difowned this commiiflion; 
yet afterwards took the ear) into his confidence, aud granted a 
fecond commiffion, more exfravagant and abfurd than the for- 
mer. Charles, it feems, not only commiffioned Glamorgan to 
enter into this treaty with the bloody papifts of ireland, but, 
which was much lefsexcufable, employed the earl of Ormond to 
fow diflentions among thofe bloody papiits, that they might 
quarrel, and cut one another’s throats.-- O inhuman tyrant! 
to endeavour to excite divifions among triumphant rebels, who 
had renounced his dominion, and maffacred their fellow fubjects ! 
O perfidious wretch! to attempt a reconciliation with thefe re- 
bels, that by their means he might preferve his life from the 
fury of his Englith fubjects, who had thaken off their allegiance, 
and more than once endeavoured to murder him in the 
field of battle. Our author, far from concealing or foftening 
his fentiments on the fubje&t of this unfortunate king, openly 
jultifies all the proceedings of the Rump-Parliament, and even 
the murder of their fovereign. Yet this gentleman, on divers 
occafions, profetles himfelf an advocate for humanity: and 
pray what are the authors he brings up in judgment againit 
Charles ? Why truly, the republican, the partial and ill-informs 
ed Rapin. [One H——s, a late puritanical fcandal-monger, 
whofe talents are almoft as contemptible as his principles, a 
writer whom our critic calls an accurate compiler; and an ano- 
nymous production, intituled, “ An inquiry into the fhare 
‘* which king Charles the Firft had in the tranfaétions of the 
*« earl of Glamorgan, &c.” Since he thought proper to men- 
tion authors in fuch a dogmatical compofition, it would have 
been more for the honour of his candour, had he likewile taken 
notice of another 'performance, called ‘*° The cafe of the royal 
** martyr confidered with candour, &c.” in which performance 
he would have found all the chargescontained in the other, fully 
and fairly refuted. But, perhaps, the epithet Roya/ Martyr appear- 
ed to him fo ridiculous, that he had not the. leait curiofity to 
perufe the piece; fo ludicrous, that at fight of it he could not 
help laughing 2 gorge deployée, like a member of the Calves-Head 
club---imdeed one would imagine that our critic had read the 

authors 
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authors of one fide only.---We have known party introduced irs 
to balls, affemblies, horfe-races, puppet fhews, fafhions, co- 
lours, and complexions; we have feen it even foifted into dic- 
tionaries, and now it has defcended to catalogues. The gentle- 
men of the other fide will probably do themfelves juftice; and 
in a little time, we fhall have a Tory, as well as a Whig lift of 
royal and noble authors. Of what confequence this may be to 
the public, the reader will judge from fome few articles.----- 
Nicholas lord Vaux wrote divers fonnets, and a doleful ditty, 
beginning thus, “I loath that I did love.” George Boleyn 
vifcount Rochford, is faid to have written feveral poems, fongs 
and fonnets, with other things of the like nature. John lord 
Lumley tranflated Erafmus’s inftitution of a chriftian prince. 
Francis Hajtings earl of Huntingdon tranflated Oforius de nobili- 
tate: and de gloria. Sir Robert Cecil earl of Salisbury wrote 
an anfwer to fome popifh libels; an account of his negotiation 
into France, &c. and fome notes on Dr. Dee’s difcourfe on the 
reformation of the Calendar. Mildmay Fane earl of Weftmor- 
land wrote a very fmall book of poems. Henry Pierpont mar- 
quis of Dorchefter publifhed a few fpeeches. Charles Mordaunt 
earl of Peterborough wrote divers letters, and two or three copies 
of verfes. Philip duke of Wharton wrote feventy four numbers 
of a periodical paper, called the True Briton, and feveral ballads, 
Anthony Brown vifcount Montacute made a fpeech in the 
houfe of Lords againft the alteration of religion. Henry Clifford 
earl of Cumberland wrote fome verfes. Thomas Wentworth 
earl of Strafford is faid to have written an elegy with fome affec- 
ting lines, which, however, hedid not write. John lord Lucas 
made a fpeech in the houfe of Peers. ‘Thomas Grey earl of 
Stamford publifhed his fpeech at the general quarter-feflions, 


held for the county of Liecefter. Here are many other articles 
of the fame importance. 


Our author appears fingular in many opinions which he has 
broached. He reprefents Sir Philip Sidney as a dunce, Claren- 
don’s favourite lord Falkland, as a man of weak intellects, and 
by implication, Sir Robert Walpole as a great and good mini- 
iter. Speaking of admiral Montague, he fays, he was the laft 
Commoner who was honoured with the garter, “ except one 
«* man, (Sir Rebert Walpole) to whofe virtues and merit may 


-<« fome impartial pen do as much juftice as I have fatisfaétion 


“ in rendering to this great perfon.”---He afterwards, in the 
article of the earl of Orford, obferves, that “ fixteen unfortu- 


«* nate and inglorious years fince his removal, have already 


. written his elogium.”---Peace to his afhes! We likewife with 


to fee impartial juftice done to that ftatefman; and are forry it 
4 was 
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was not done him while he lived.---With refpeé to thefe fixteen 
inglorious years fince his removal ; we would ask the critic, if 
he thinks {they were more inglorious than the fixteen that pre- 
ceded his removal, during which the nation was funk into cor- 
ruption at home, and into contempt abroad? But, granting 
the latter fixteen years were the more inglorious, muft we afcribe 
thofe inglorious years to his removal? No. The adminittrati- 
on ftill languifhed in the hands of his pupils and fubalterns : 
then the nation gathered the tares which he had fown. ‘The 
miniftry, like the green branches, projeéting from an old decay- 
ed trunk, continued to vegetate faintly, and even to produce a 
kind of vapid fruit, which had neither tafte nor flavour. But, 
no fooner were thefe unprofitable branches lopped away, than 
Britain began to re-germinate with frefh vigour; and he mutt 
either want organs to fee, reafon to reflect, or candour to ac- 
acknowledge truth, who denies, that under far other maxims 
of government, this nation has retrieved her former glory and 


importance. 


The execution of the performance before us, we muft own, is 
agreeable and entertaining, animated with pertinent and humo- 
rous reflections, and enlivened with fome curious anecdotes not 
commonly known. The author, however, is not free from mif- 
takes, inaccuracies, and quaint conceits, which are often miftaken 
for wit. Speaking of king Edward the fecond, he is of opinion, 
that the Latin poem afcribed to that prince by bifhop Tanner, 
is fpurious, becaufe Edward was never known to have the leaft 
turn to poety.—How does this remark agree with what we are 
told by hiitorians, that Edward in his confinement amufed him- 
felf with compofing elegies. Nay, has tranfinitted the follow- 
ing fpecimen of his poetry. 


Dampnum mihi contulit tempore brumali, 
Fortuna fatis afpera vehementis mali, 
Nullus eft tam fapiens, mites, aut formofus, 
Tam prudens virtutibus, ceterifque famofus, 
Quin ftultus reputabitur, et fatis defpeGus, 
Si fortuna profperos avertat effe@us. 


Nothing can be more quaint and conceited than our author’s 
calling Bacon the prophet of arts, which Newto. was fent after- 
wards to reveal. We take this to be an inftance of the faux dril- 
lant. We fhould be glad to know the difference between pre- 
phefying and revealing. Or, whether any perfon can prophefy 
fomething, yet reveal nothing. ‘There is, we apprehend, a ma- 
nifeft affe€tation in his drawing characters: a fet of ftrained an- 
tithefes, in which he is more faithful to the fhadow than to the 

truth 
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truth. We are forry we have not room to infért his account of 
the earl of Effex, which, we think, is the moft meritorious ar- 
ticle in the whole performance. We fhall, however, as a {pe- 
cimen of his manner, tranfcribe his charaéter of Sir Fulke Gre- 
ville, lord Brook, in which are comprehended his ftrictures on 


the amiable Sir Philip Sidney. 
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‘ Sir Fulke Grevile, lord Brooke, a man of much note in 
his time, but.one of thofe admired wits who have loft much of 
their reputation in the eyes of pofterity. . A thoufand acci- 
dents of birth, court-favour; or popularity, concur fome- 
times to gild a flender proportion of merit. Afterages, 
who look when thofe beams are withdrawn, wonder 
what attracted the eyes of the multitude. No man feems to 
me fo aftonifhing an object of ternporary admiration as the ce- 
lebrated friend of the lord Brooke, the famous Sir Philip Sid- 
ney. The learned of Europe dedicated their works to him ; 
the republic of Poland thought him at leaft worthy to be in 
the nomination for their crown. All the mufes of England 
wept his death: When we at this diftance of time inquire what 
prodigious merits excited-fuch admiration, what do we find? 
Great valour. But it was an age of heroes ———~In 
full of all other talents we have a tedious, lamentable, pedan- 
tic, paftoral romance, which the patience of a young virgin in 
love cannot now wade through; and fome abfurd attempts to 
fetter Englifh verfe in Roman chains; a proof that this ap- 
plauded author underftood little of the genius of his own lan- 
guage. The few of his letters extant are poor matters; one to 
a fteward of his father, an inftancé of unwarrantable violence. 
By far the beft prefumption of his abilities [to us who can 
judge only by what we fee] is a pamphlet publifhed a- 
mongit the Sidney-papers, being an anfwer to the famous libel 
called Leice/ter’s common-wealth. It defends his uncle with great 
fpirit: what had been faid in derogation to their blood feems 
to have touched Sir Philip moft. He died with the rafhnef$ of 
a volunteer, after having lived to write with the /ang froid and 
prolixity of mademoifelle Scuderi. 








¢ Let not this examination of a favorite, character be taken in 
an ill light. There can be no motive hut jx/ critici/m for call- 
ing in queftion the fame of another man at this diftance of 
time. Were pofterity to allow to all the patents beftowed by 
cotemporaries, The Temple of Fame would be crouded by worth-’ 
lefs dignitaries. How many princes would be prefling in, the 
weakeft or wickedeft of mankind, becaufe courtiers or medals’ 
Vou. VI. Dee. 1758. M m ; * called 
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« called them Great/ One man {till appears there by a yet more 
« admiffible title, Philip rhe Good Duke of Burgundy—one fhud- 
« ders to read what maffacres he made of his Flemifh fubjeéts. 
Louis the thirteenth claims under the title of the Fuf: there 
« can fearce be a more abominable faét than one in Voltaire’s 
« new Univerfal Hiftory. Monfieur de Cinqmars, the kings 
favorite, had with his majefty’s fecret approbation endeavoured 
* to deitroy Richlieaand failed. The king was glad to ap- 
« peafe the cardinal by facrificing his friend, whom he ufed to 
call Cher Ami. When the hour of execution arrived, Louis 
« pulled out his watch, and with a villainous fmile faid, ‘* Je 
«* crois qu’ a cette heure Cher Ami fait un vilaine mine.” Vol- 
« taire commending him fays, that this king’s charaéter is not fuf- 
‘ ficiently known It was not indeed, while fuch an anecdote 
« remained unftained with the blackeft colours of hiftory ! 


a 





‘I am fenfible that I have wandered from my fubje& by -touch- 

ing on Sir Philip Sidney ; but writing his life is writing Sir 
Fulke Grevile’s, who piqued himfelf moft, and it was his chief 
merit, on being, as he ftyled himfelf on his tomb, Tue 
Friznp or Sir Puizip Sipney.—It was well he did not make 
the fame parade of his friendfhip with the earl of Effex: An 
anecdote I have mentioned feems to fhow that he was not fo 
ftriét in all his friendfhips. He had more merit in being the 
patron of Camden. 


Behe SES 6 tA 


‘ This lord’s works were, 


__.«. A very fhort fpeech in parliament,” ‘ recorded by lord Ba- 
* COR. 
‘© The life of the renowned Sir Philip Sidney. 


*« Sir Fulke Grevile’s five years of king James, or the condi- 
* tion of the ftate of England, and the relation it had to other 
** provinces.” ‘ A very thin quarto, 1643. 


‘ We are toldthat he propofed to write the life of queen Eliza- 
‘ beth,awork not much to be regretted, as he himfelf acquainted 
« the earl of Salifbury,’ ‘* that though he intended to deliver no- 
« thing but the truth, yet he did not hold himfelf bound to 
‘s tell ail the truth ;” ‘ a difpenfation which ofall ranks of men 
« an hiftorian, perhaps, is the laft that has a right to give himfelf. 
‘. What he conceals is probably the part that would afford moft 
‘ information. It is worth the reader’s while to have recourfe 
* to the original paflage, where he will find the grofs fhifts ufed 
€ 


by Salifbury to render Sir Fulke’s meditated hiftory abortive, 
‘ which 
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* which however he feemed to have little reafon to dread, after 
® the declaration I have mentioned.’ 


«© A letter to an honourable lady, with advice how to behave 
*« herfelf to a hufband of whom fhe was jealous. 


« A letter of travel:” § it contains direftions to his coufin 
* Grevile Verney, then in France.’ 


“ Celicia,” ‘a colletion of c1x. fongs.’ 
‘«¢ A treatife of human learning,” ‘ in cx. ftanzas.’ 


« An inquifition upon fame and honour,” © in LXXXVI. 
© ftanzas.’ 


«< A treatife of wars,” ‘in Lxviit: ftanzas.’ 

«« His remains,” ¢ confifting of political and philofophical 
* poems.’ 

“« M. Tullius Cicero, a Tragedy; ” ‘ but this is difputed. ? 


** Alaham, a tragedy. 
** Muftapha;, a tragedy.” 


* The two laft plays have the chorus after the manner of the 
ancients ; a pedantry as injudicious as Sir Philip’s Englith 
hexamneters. After all the attempts to revive that mob of con- 
fidents, after all the laborious Pere Brumoy’s differtations to 
juftify them, do they ceafe to appear unnatural excrefcences 
of a Drama, whofe faults are admired as much as its excellen- 
cies ? With all the difference of Grecian, and French or Eng- 
lifh manners, it is impoffible to conceive that Phedra trufted 
her inceftuous paffion, or Medea her murderous revenge, to a 
whole troop of attendants, If Metaitafio’s operas furvive for 
‘ fo much time as conftitutes certain and unlimited admiration 
© in lovers of antiquity, it will be in vain for future pedants to 
* tell men of fenfe two thoufand years hence, that our manners 
* were different from theirs; they will never bear to hear every 
* fcene concluded with a fong, whether the aftor who is going 
* off the itage be in love or in rage, be going to a wedding or 
‘ toexecution. In faét, the antients no more trufted their fe- 
€ 
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«€ 
« 
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crets, efpecially of a criminal fort, to all their domeftics, than 
we fing upon every occafion: the manners of no country affect 
the great out-lines of human life, of human paffions. - Befides, 
if they did, whenever the manners of an age are ridiculous, it 
is not the bufinefS of tragedy to adopt, but of comedy to ex- 
pofe them. They who defend abfurdities, can have little tafte 

Mim 2 for 
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* for real beauties. There is nothing fo unlike fenfe. as nonfenf, 
€ yet in how many authors is the jatter admired for the fakeof 

* the former? ’ 


There is nothing more diftant from wit than pertnefs, yet, 
how often is the one miftaken for the other? 





Art. VII, An Effay on the Nature and Manner of treating the Gout. 
Shewing its particular Symptoms and Effects, with a Method’ pro- 
poled, to render Paroxy/ms few, mild, and feort. LIlluftrated by a 
large Variety of fingular Cafes, to which is annexed a Dietetic Regi- 
men, and other Direétions, produfive of Health, and a@ rational 
old Age. ByR. Drake. 8v0e. Pr. 5s. 


WE are told by the author, ‘ that fome years ago, he pub- 

‘ lithed a Treatife (in the Daily Gazeteer, we fuppofe) 
* on this fubject, as a genteel ddvertifement, which anfwered the 
* intention.” What intention? Why, that of impofing upon 
the unwary, credulous, and ignorant multitude. His prefent 
defign is, ‘to recapitulate, and make fuch further alterations and 
* additions, (to his former genteel advertifement) as brave 
« fince occurred in practice.” That is, gentle reader, ‘ ftrong- 
* ly to inculcate the utility of that method (noftrum) he .has 
‘ for many years prattifed; and which will do great ho- 
‘ nour to the faculty of medicine, of which he is a member,’ 
—upon his own invitation. Believe it, or no, reader, we do 
aflure thee, upon Mr. Drake’s own teftimony, ‘ that he has 
‘ employed the greateft, and he is fure, the moft valuable part 
‘ of his precious life in the ftudy of this painful, ftubborn, and 
* intricate difeafe, the Gout.” And he can make it appear, 
by irrefragrable arguments, and indifputable facts, ‘ that he 
.* the faid Mr. Drake, has done more good than the whole co/- 
‘ lege of phyficians, though of fuperior rank in arte-medicinal; not 
* by guefs-work, or by chance, difpenfing health and vigour.’.- 
What pity is it, that this i ingenious fon of /Z{culapias could not, 
in a courfe of forty years ftudy for mankind, employ ene month 
in the ftudy of the elements of his mother tongue; by means 
of which, the important refult of fo intenfe application, might 
prove beneficial, and intelligible to his fellow-creatures ! 


After the modeft notification above-mentioned, our author 
puts this equally modeft queftion, viz. ‘ Why is he (Mr. Drake) 
« not rewarded for this confiderable difcovery; a di/cevery which 
« is proved by a variety of inconteftible evidences in the courfe 
¢ of many years practice, to be inwaluable;’ fuperior to what 
that trifling difcovery the circulation of the blood, is in phyfic, the 


quadrature of the circle would be in geometry, or the /ongitude in 
navigation. 
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navigation. Why, really Sir, this, we muft own, is a difficult 
problem, reflecting no great credit on the judgment, or the 
gratitude of your unworthy countrymen. But, perhaps, your 
invincible felf-denial may be in fault. Have you ever delivered 
clinical le€tures at the Exchange, or Charing-crofs? Have you 
advertifed your grand difecovery ? Have you given hand-bills gratis 
from your door? or have you applied for a patent, and taken 
the other prerquifites towards deluding, or compelling mankind 
into a proper fenfe of your merit? You know, Sir, you have 
profeffed, in large capitals, that your fole aim is, ‘ the glory of 
‘ God, the comfort of the afflited, and the perfeétion of phy-. 
‘ fic:’ ends, you are fenfible, you may attain without fee or 
reward. Here, we imagine, we difcern the caufe why no ¢em- 
poral rewards, adequate to your fervices, have been offered. You 
declare, ‘ that your defign in this publication, is purely to an- 
‘ fwer the end of your creation, to fave individuals, and not 
‘ from any motive of prefumption, vanity, vain-glory.’—(The 
word intere/ is omitted, through an error of the printer.) Can 
you then, Sir, be fuch -a novice in the ways of men, notwith-. 
ftanding your reclufe and ftudious life, as to imagine they will 
force their gratitude upon you? Every one who reads your’ 
affecting, generous, and warm profeflions, is fully aflured, that 
you look higher than temporal, even to fpiritual rewards, and 2 
crown of glory. Befides, Sir, though it is not doubted that you 
are in pofleffion of the ineftimable fecret, fo liSerally, but ele-— 
gantly praifed by yourfelf, yet till you have divulged it, you 
cannot fairly conclude the public your debtor. ‘ Can it, you. 
‘ ask, be from a motive of honour, honefty, or a peculiar in- | 
‘ clination to the fervice of mankind, or from downright avarice, 
‘ jucrative views, (you mean avaricious or lucrative views) that 
‘ phyficians oppofe a medicine they are entirely ignorant of ; 
‘« and interfere in adifeafe, they confefs they know not how to. 
‘ treat, any otherwife than by the common method? It is poffible - 
that fome may be influenced by Iefs excufable motives; though — 
others, we fear, are actuated by acertain principle called con/cience, 
which will not fuffer them to trifle with the lives of their fellow- 
creatures, or adiinifter a medicine, of which they know not the 


virtyes, but from the i#/ dixit of the proprietor. 


* But the time may come, fays our modeft author, when this 
* neglected medicine, for its fingular efficacy and virtues, may 
© appear in its deferved /v/re, and do Aoxour to the author's memory.” 
Alas! that fo humane, difinterefted, and cenerous a citizen, fhould 

have occafion thus to fortify himfelf againft the ingratitude of’ 
mankind, by the precarious and uncertain hopes of future glory ! 
What piety! what goodnefs of heart! what generous patriotifin, 
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and unbounded benevolence does every line of this original ayu- 
thor declare ! ¢ For my part, fays the worthy man, phyfic 
* has been my ftudy and amufement near forty years; this re- 
* medy has been my favourite fcheme, the beft part of that 
* term, in which | have brought it to fuch perfection, as to ren- 
‘ der its merit and excellency as confpicuoyus as the fun in its 
‘ meridian luftre.’ Without doubt, Sir, you have, though the 
world is ungenerous enough not to take it upon your word. ‘I 
‘ have thus, proceeds this prodigy of a man, endeavoured to 
* acquire that knowledge in my profeffion, which might render 
« mé not only juft to my patients, and ufeful to my country, 
* but i improve my own health. Had it not been for a relation, 
¢ an ingenious gentleman of the profeffion, this remedy, perhaps, 
« had been buried in oblivion. He, unknown to me, publith- 
‘ ed it in the zews-papers. The mask removed, it now appears 
“the bef barrier againft a formidable difeafe.? What a narrow 
efcape has mankind had! what infinite obligations do we owe 
to that excellent relation! and how blameable is that diffidence 
in our author, which would facrifice to modefty the public 


intereft, and the refult of forty years induftry, and inceffant 
Jabour! 


But not to dwell longer on the ingratitude of mankind, or 
the modefty of our author; fubjeéts no lefs difagreeable to us 
than they are to Mr. Drake, we fhall proceed to the medicine 
itfelf, of which we cannot fpeak better, than by ufing his own 
words: ‘ 'To yegetables I owe my compofition. By plants J am 
able to fubdue and conquer the moft formidable appearance 
of this difeafe in any part of the body, and that after other 
remedies have proved ineffectual, though prefcribed by the 
celebrated and moft diftinguifhed phyfician. ‘This medicine, by its 
cordial nature, difffes a falutary warmth through the folids and 
fluids, difolves the principles of the difeafe, (excellent menftrum !) 
and plentifully difcharges the peccant humours by fweat and 
utine. At the fame time it promotes the work of digeition, 
* ftrengthens the nerves, fecures the whole vifcera from gouty 

* invafions, and always puts the difeafe to a precipitate retreat.’ 
To Simples do we owe ‘ the compofition of a medicine, eafy in 
¢ operation, fafe in effe&ts ; a medicine which prefcribes limits, 
¢ and fets bounds to this fcourge of men, and excruciating tor- 
¢ ment, the gout.’ And to fimplicity we owe the. publication of 
an effay, obyious in intention, obfcure in meaning; an eflay 
which plainly difcoyers the narrow limits of the author’s un- 
derftanding ; an eflay the fcourge of common fenfe, and the 
effence of folly and effrontery, which, like the difeafe it treats 
of, may faithfully be called the opprobrium medicorum. 
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Hitherto we have laboured through our author’s preface and 
introduétion. We fhall now give the reader the contents of the 
effay, taking it for granted, that his eagernefs to perufe the 
whole, will render extraéts unneceflary. This much it may be 
proper to obferve, that our author, however ridiculoufly he 
may have puffed off a noftrum, is not without the merit of be- 
ing a faithful copy of fome of the very worft writers who ever 


treated this fubje&-— 


‘ Of the caufe of the gout.—Of the virtnes of wine—Of di- 
« geition, its errors and defeéts, produétive of arthritic impurities, 
‘—Of the different ftages and degrees of malignancy of the gout 
‘with the different fymptoms in tbe feveral ftages of the diftem- 
‘ per.—Of the hereditary gout. —Of the contingent gout, regu- 
‘lar or irregular—Of the various fymptoms of the gout, where- 
‘in thofe of a regular fit are more fully explained.—Difference 
* between the gouty habit, and a fit of the gout, with the method 
* of cure.—Direttions given with the medicine, wherein are par- 
* ticular inftru€tions with regard to food and fluids in the ‘fit. 


‘ Objervations. On going to bed early.—Effects of topical ap- 
‘ plications. —Of bleeding and purging in the gout.—Of fpirit- 
‘ous liquors.——In the gouty intervals.——Sweating its good 
* effect.——-Treatment of the gout in the head, ftomach, bowels, 
‘ &c.—Effe&ts of mineral preparations.—Variety of cafes,— 
“Queries to be refolved by gouty perfons in the countty.—In- 
‘ {truétions for health and long life.—The dietetic regimen.’ 


It would be abfurd to enter into the merits of a work, -which 
is really no more than a Jong, extended quack bill; -but that 
the reader may have ample evidence ef the merits of the ns/rum, 
we will prefent him with the following verfes to Mr. Drake from 


Reftauratus. 


‘ Now rife th’ aufpicious years, as erft foretold 

* By Sydenham, foremoft of the healing train, 

« When phyfic, bleft in fome advent’rous fon 

‘ Shall purge with genial ray the footy film 

* Of fcandal, and triumphant foar a’erial hights . 

‘ Victorious, proud with trophies rear’d 

« O’er pangs arthritic ; while chaplets never fear 

‘ And wreaths immortal, round his temples bloom 

‘ Encircling, loudly tell thro’ rolling years 

‘ Succeffive, that Drake from time eternal- _ 

‘ Doom’d, quells th’ infulting roe, rapacious’gout, 

* With all it’s dire attendants, meagre fiends. | 
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* Tho’ every limb arthritic pangs, with fcalding pain 
‘ Excruciate, and the whole corporeal frame 

* The animal economy, pungent gout affail 
* Invet’rate, happy in the lenient balm 
* Medicinal, the patient feels with rapture 

* Inftantaneous, thro’ every pore effus’d 

* (The foft heralds of quick-returning health) 
* Mild, ’mollient drops of eafe-promoting fweat. 

‘ This not conjecture frail, but truth confirm’d 

* Beyond or fcandal to defame, or foul-mouth’d envy 
* To gain-fay malevolent ; well I weep 

* Myfelf felt the cceleftial influence ; 
‘ Chearing as the fun whofe beaming radiance pours 
‘ Enlivening warmth to glad the face of nature, 

‘ Fetter’'d long in winter’s manacles of froft 

* Contagious, foes to chearful verdure, 

* Blooming wreaths of beauty-breathing fpring. 

‘ Long torpid pangs, ard burning agonies 
Arthritic, death to foft endearments ; 

Social joys, my every limb benumb’d, 

Chain’d all the aétive powers of fenfe; the finews 
Corded force elaftic, and the purple itream 

Of life, loft each its native faculty : 
And every avenue of dear delight, 
Of rapture-giving eafe, as {truck by power 
Of magic loft, every influence, 
Every act to pleafe, while, pleafure-freezing thought ! 
Gravel, cholic, gout, affociates dire ! 

Dath'd every joy, and bore tyrannic fway. 

‘ Atlength, when cherub-hope had wing’d his flight, 
* And left me funk in forrow’s mournful vale ; 

* Like guardian faint, with healing on his wings 

* As fent by heaven to fave, by lenient balm 
* My friend, my Draése, bleft in peculiar art 

* Affuag’d the burning fury of my pain, 

* Gave inftant eafe, a ftranger long, inftant 

* Reftor’d to health, and bleft with focial joys.’ 


"a DPA OB Bea oe eh 424°C 


P. S. To prevent our readers from facrificing five fhillings to 
their eager defire of gaining the knowledge of a medicine, the 
effeéts of which are fo poetically detcribed, we muft affure him, 
that the inventor has preferved it an inviolable fecret ; that the 
eflay was wrote to inform us of that, and of the proprictor’s 
soos refidence, | in George-ftreet, York-buildings, in the 
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Arr. VIII. The Gardener’s New Kalendar, divided according to the 
months, and under each into weeks. With elegant figures. Con- 
taining the whole prattice of gardening, under four heads. 1.The 
Pleafure-garden. 2. The kitchen ground. 3. The Jeminary. The 
Sruit garden and orchard. Osborn, Sc. Pr. 45 


W HEN the tafte of the public is turned to any particular 
amufement, fome bookfellers never fail to provide them- 
felves with books,on whatever fubjeét is then fafhionable : fo that 
if a novei be publifhed, which meets with a general reception, 
immediately they fet their hackney-fcribblers to work to write 
continuations or imitations of the ftory. Or if a valuable trea- 
tife upon any fubje&t makes its appearance, they foon furnifh the 
public with others of the fame kind. It is of little confequence 
to them, whether the compiler has any knowledge of the fubje& 
on which he is to write: They furnifh him with a few books, 
from which he is to glean, and only to tranfpofe the feveral 
parts in fuch a manner as to hide the cheat as much as poffible. 
The book now before us is one of thofe performances which 
deferve our cenfure, it being gleaned from the works of others, 
with an addition of a letter or two from worthy correfpondents 
of the author, who has thought proper to conceal his name, 
left ifit had appeared, it might have prejudiced the fale: how- 
ever, in every page we fee the diftinguifhing mark of its author, 
and can trace it from the fame loom, in which feveral late pro- 
duétions on this, and many other fubjeéts have been woven. 


The author fets out with fhewing the advantages this work 
has over other gardeners kalendars, which is by the divifion of the 
months into weeks, fo that the feveral works are more exaétly 
directed in refpeé& of the time, that being in many cafés proper 
to be done in the beginning of a month, which would -not fuc- 
ceed at the latter end: the gardener (he fays) being fenfible 
that the difference of a few days in fome feeds, as the cauliflower, 
will preferve or deftroy the crop. 


It is pity this author has not thought proper to give a few 
more inftances, in which the lofs of a few days will have the like 
effect ; for although this is an advantage mentioned by the au- 
thor in his preface, which his book has over others; yet we 
frequently find in the execution of the performance, the fame 
work directed to be done in the laft week, as was before order- 
ed in the firft, and frequently in different months: but, we find 
the author often forgetting his plan, in the hurry of’ tran- 


fcribing from others. 
‘In 
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‘ In order to render this work more compleat (or, which is of 
* more confequence to the author, to {well it to a greater num- 
* ber of fheets) he has added what he calls a Syftem of Botany, 
‘ and alfo iwftruétions for defigning gardens, which he fays, are 
‘ not to be found in any other kalendar.’ This, we believe, 
will be readily granted; for we cannet fee what thefe have to 
do in a monthly kalendar, which is only defigned as a memo- 
randum when works are to be done in a garden, but not low to 
perform them, which it is fuppofed the gardener already knows. 


‘The botanical inftrudion ftands firft in every week’s dire&tion, 
and with one of thefe articles he begins his book ; then he pro- 
ceeds to the choice of the groand for a garden, in which he tells 
the public there are three kinds of fituation, an elevation, a de- 
clivity, and a plain: by the firft he means the top of a hill, by 
the declivity, its fide or defcent ; and by aplain, a flat piece of 
ground. ‘The top of a hill, he fays, is bleak, the fide tempe- 
rate, and the plain naturallydamp. Thefe difcoverics do great 
honour to the author, and we hope, as they are delivered for the 
information of the public, it will allow him all the merit they 
deferve. 


_ After a few indigefted inftruétions about afpetts, foils, &e. 
he praceeds to the difpofition of the ground, which he divides 
into four parts; the pleafure-garden, the feminary, the kit- 
chen, ground, and the orchard. He then goes on to copy 
directions for the choice and extent of ground neceflary for each 
of thefe: and has added a liquid manure of Col. Steven/on’s. 
We with thofe who make trial of it, good fuccefs; though from 
the compofition we cannot give them much hopes. 


In the planting and management of the orchard, there are 
fome direétions given, which appear fingular, and not likely to 
be put in praétice. He direéts that the trees be planted in rows 
forty feet afunder, and at thirty five feet diftance in the rows, 
and to fuffer no other vegetable upon the ground, to prevent the 

rowth of weeds; and with this management he promifes great 
cae; but we imagine few perfons will make the trial, as it 
will be ten or twelve years before the crop of fruit from thefe 
trees will be fufficient to pay the rent of the land, fuppofing the 
trees to thrive much beyond any heretofore planted ; and when 
the labour of ploughing and harrowing the land, is computed, 
it will amount to more than any farmer can be fuppofed to 
afford, nor will any gentleman be eafily prevailed on to put this 


method | in practice, 
When 
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When he comes to treat of the feveral parts of the. plea fure- 
garden, as the making and laying out the walks, &c. we find 
thefe articles are gleaned from The Gardener’s DiGionary, with 
a little variation in the ftyle, to conceal the piracy. 


But we cannot help taking notice of two defigns for Chinefe 
parterres, which this author fays were communicated to him by 
his ingenious correfpondent Mr. Perfe@ of Yorkfbire, who, he 
fays, is the moft approved defigner of them in England. Whe- 
ther the author of this book, or the fuppofed defigner of thefe 
parterres, gave them this title, does not appear; but furely they 
might with more propriety be called Gothic Parterres.. For in 
all the reprefentations of Chinefe gardens, there appears an air of 
wild nature, no part of them being laid out in lines or beds, and 
the trees all planted as if naturally produced there. But as 
this great defigner has framed the beds of this parterre. in fe- 
femblance of the rails which we fee placed at the entrance, or on 
the balconies of country inns, and at the ale-houfes in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, which are commonly called. Chinefe ; fo 
this name is applied to the parterre. We therefore. humbly 
recommend this great genius to the public houfes and inns, and 
hope their hofts will employ him to finifh the parterres, which 
will correfpond well enough with their ornamental rails: but, 
as he lives at fo great a diftance from this metropolis, we will 
refer them to a book called Rea’s Flora, Ceres, and Pomona,which 
was publifhed about fourfcore years ago, in which they will find 
a variety of thefe plans, and from whence we fufpeé this i + nge- 
nious correfpondent has purloined the fchemes. 


In our examination of this book, it will be too extenfive for 
our plan, to take notice of the feveral pages tranfcribed from 
others; fo we fhall only felec&t fome few of fuch paragraphs as 
appear to us to be the produét of his own brain, and fubmit 
them to the judgment of fhofe who are skilled in the fubje&, 


for their approbation or diflike. 


The firft week in January, he dire@s the planting of fome ta- 
nunculus roots, taking the advantage ofa fine day ; the manner 
in which it muft be performed, is this: ‘ Let him (the garde- 
‘ner) dig up the bed where he intends to plant thefé roots, and 
‘fpread over it a mixture, of one part coal-dffies, and two 

‘ parts fand; let him tread this in, and then dig the whole over 
‘ agdin, and let the quantity of fand and afhe$ be as much’ as 
‘ would cover the ground, an inch and half deep ; then the beds 
f areto be made, and the roots plantéd in the fame manhef as 


fin the autumn, putting the roots half an inch deeper in the 
* ground, 
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* ground.’ The curious florifts will judge of the fitnefs of this 
compofition for Ranunculus, and ufe and reje&t it as they fhall 
think proper. 


In the fecond week we find another of the worthy correfpon- 
dents of this author giving an account of his method of ma- 
naging Auricula plants, which article is too long for us to tran- 
fcribe, and, as we apprehend, of equal utility with the foregoing. 


In the fourth week, we find it will be proper to repair the 
bark bed in the ftove, adding a fupply of frefh tan, if wanted : 
but the author has forgot, that in his accounts of ftoves and tan 
beds, in the beginning of his book, the two proper times for 
renewing and refrefhing the bark beds, are in April, and in the 
beginning of O&ober: but this may be excufed in one who is 
only a tranfcriber, and has no {kill in the fubje& on which he 
writes. 


We alfo obferve in this week, an account of the culture of 
melons from the fuccefsful praétice of his moft valued correfpon- 
dent, Mr. Barnes, which is of a piece with his other direétions, 
and fills five pages of his book ; a valuable fecret of the author’s. 


In the fecond week of February, we have directions how to 
make a bark bed, which is a repetition of what was ordered in 
the beginning of the book ; however, this fills almoft two pages, 
which anfwers the author’s purpofe ; and, in the third week of 
the fame month we are entertained with Mr. Barnes’s new method 
of raifing early beans ; which was publifhed in Eden, and was 
taken notice of by us, in our examination of that performance. 


In the firft week of March,” there are the following diretions 
for raifing the cedar of Lebanon. ‘ Get two or three freth cones 
« from the Eaft; fplit the cones, and fow the feeds regularly at 
‘ four inches diftance, cover them a quarter of an inch with 
* mould, and then fet fome traps baited for vermin ; when the 
* young trees have a little ftrength, the ground muit be weeded, 
* and fome mould drawn up about their ftems. 


“ When they have ftood one year, let them be removed into. 

* another bed, and fet at greater diftances, leaving in the feed- 
* bed as many as can ftand freeenough. ‘They muift be taken 
* up with a good ball of earth, and immediately planted in a 
* fomewhat richer piece of ground: they muft be tied up to 
* ftakes, otherwife they will not grow ftrait. ‘They will after 
‘ this require only the common care, to bring them to per- 
* fection,’ 
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This is an eafy method of raifing thefe valuable trees, which 


we are furprifed the gardeners have not found out, who com> 


plain of the difficulty of firft raifing them: no doubt our au- 
thor can fhew them great numbers of thefe trees which he has 


rai fed in this manner. 


The third week of March furnifhes us with a fecret for the im- 
provement of vines by mixing with the foil chips of ftones, 
from the ftone-cutter’s; the fofteft and rougheft ftones are re- 
commended as the beft. The practical gardeners and vignerons 
are the beft judges of this expedient, to whom we fubmit it. 


In the fourth week are inftruétions for raifing and blanching 
Dandelion, which this author fays is preferable to Endive. But 
we believe the generality of his readers will not agree with him 
in this affertion ; however, it almoft fills two pages of his book. 


In April we find directions for planting the Canliflowess out 
of their winter beds: the gardeners are the moft proper judges 
whether this is a proper feafon, for that work. 


In the fame week, we have diredtions for training and pruning 
Fig-trees, which he fays, require great care, to encourage them 
‘ toa due length, and lay them in a proper pofition; they are 
“ to be carried, each way from the main ftem, in nearly a hort 
* zontal direétion, but he would be very rafh, who fhould lay 
‘ them in that form at firft.’ 


We are of opinion this author has here expofed his inex- 
perience of the management of trees; forif their branches are 
not trained, while young, in the pofition wherein they are to 
remain, it were difficult, if not impoffible, to bend them, 
when they are farther advanced, to their proper fituation. The 
following direétions are of the fame nature, but fill almoft two 


pages of the book, 


In the fecond week of June, the gardener is dire&ted to dig 
up the alleys (we fuppofe he means the intervals) between the 
rows of cabbages and favoys, once in a fortnight. If this me- 
thod was practifed by the kitchen gardeners near London, it 
would require more than twice the number of men they 
ufually employ and we imagine the mafters would not find it 


anfwer the expence. 


In the third week of June, we find directions for planting 
of fruit-trees, and preparing the foil: the compoft to be made 
in the following manner. 


‘ Take 
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‘ Take up fome rich pafture mould, with’the turf, and add 
“#* to every load of it two buthels of pigeon dung, one buthel of 
‘ lime, and one and a half of wood foot. Let this be well 
‘ mixed together, by frequent turnings ; and when theturf is 
* all rotted among the ingredients, it will be fit to ufe.’ 


‘This.compoft has more tne appeatance of coming from a per- 
fon who has been employed in the compounding of medicines, 
than from a fkilful gardener. 


In the fourth week of June we find direétions for planting 
out endive and cellery: ‘The ground for thefe muit not be 
* dunged, for dung is hurtful to them, and fpoils their tafte ; 
* therefore the gardener is directed to go into-a rich dry pafture, 
* and take from thence as much mould as will cover the ground 
* four inches deep.’ 


- This, we apprehend, will be a very expenfive method of 
cultivating thefe plants: how it may anfwer in the produ, the 
gardeners wil be the moft proper judges. 


In July this author direéts the laying of dung about the 
roots of fruit-trees, and its being wafhed in by repeated water- 
ings: then follows an account of the different dungs, and their 
qualities; but to that of hogs he feems to give the preference, 
though, he fays, it muft be repeated every fortnight. 


Thefe are fome of the articles that appearto be the.author’s 
own; for, upon comparing this work with others of the fame 
kind, we find he has gleaned largely, though not very judicioufly, 
from them: and we may venture to pronounce this vety defec- 
tive in the moft material parts; there being no account of the 
produats of the garden in any of the months of the year. 


We cannot clofe this article, without obferving, that this 
work is almoft wholly borrowed from Mr. Miller’s Kalendar and 
Gardener’s Dictionary : from this laft the culture of the pine 
apple is wholly tranfcribed ; though our author, with his ufual 
candour, has printed a letter from his pretended correfpondent, 
in which that performance is grofsly and falfly abufed. 
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Forercn ARTICLE. 


Arr. IX. De L’E/prit: 


T has been the conftant affertion of authors ancient and mo- 
dern, that fcience and arts muft have their rife, progrefs, 
and full growth, in liberty. How juft the remark is, any one 
who confiders the inftances of modern Rome, Florence, and 
more particularly of France, will be able to judge. In the two 
former, the arts were carried to the higheft pitch, under the 
flavifh power of priefthood and ufurpation of a private family ; 
in the 30m, both fcience and the arts have been cultivated with 
the utmoft care and fuccefs, uuder a government which pretends 
‘not to.a fhadow of liberty. ‘The moft virulent national preju- 
dice cannot deny, that if Britain produces better mathemati- 
cians. and philofophers (a fact which will not be univerfally 
granted) and Italy finer painters, fculptors, and muficians, yet 
that France is the only country on earth which at the fame time 
affords men equally eminent inthe fciences and arts. The French 
mathematicians, metaphyficians, moralifts, and politicians, are 
no lefs agreeable for the elegance, the purity of their diction 
than for the clearnefs, the perfpicuity of their judgment, and } 
reach of thought. It would be no uncurious difquifition to 
trace this fact, fo apparently contradictory to the obfervation of 
all ages, to its fource; as for ourfelves we muft drop it, to give 
the reader an account of an author who will by no means leffen 
the weight of our affertion. 





bs A 





L’Efprit, the much-admired work before us, is, if we are 
rightly informed, the produétion of M. Helvetius, fon-to the ce- 
lebrated phyfician of that name. Some little time -fince, he 
was appointed a farmer-general of the revenues iu France, a lu- 
crative employment which he furrendered as unfuitable to his 
turn of mind and liberal fentiments. From the freedom and 
fate of the L’E/prit, we are inclined to believe it is -impoffible 
that M. Helvetius, like placemen on this fide the channel,-chofe 
the genteel manner of refgning a poft he could no longer main- 
tain without the hazard of being surned out. Certain it is, that 
he breathes a f{pirit of liberty, independence, and freedom, bet- 
ter calculated for the meridian of a Britifh than a French con- 
ftitution. ‘This production, however, he found means to ufher 
into the public under the fanétion of an Jmprimatur; a favour 
which we are told was even retracted, and a fecond edition of 
this book publifhed, mangled and caftrated with other marks 
of violence, defpotifm, and arbitrary fway. It muft be acknow- 
ledged that he has purfued his thoughts, and extended his free- 
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dom to a length dangerous to morals and civil government. 
Nor do we fo much wonder at the fate of his performance, as 
that its author has efcaped banifhment or the Baftile; a fpecies 
of criticifm we have feen paffed upon works of lefs merit and of- 
fence. He is indeed one of thofe men who, according to Taci- 
tus, Nec totam fervitutem nec totam libertatem pati poffunt ; yet with 
great reading, fine talents, knowledge of mankind, and a happy 
turn for obfervation, there feems to be an affectation of fingu- 
larity, without all the powers to conftitute it, which greatly di- 
minifhes the fatisfa€tion of the reader, throws the beauties of the 
author into fhade, and prefents a fort of extravagance of opi- 
nion no way natural to him. It would {well an article to a great 
length were we as particular as the work, its general repu- 
tation, and its blemifhes, deferve. A future number may pre- 
fent the reader with a more minute Critique upon it, while we 
content ourfelves now with obferving that M. Helvetius has 
made a little too free with feveral Englifh writers, many of them 
perhaps never much Known in France, and almoft forgot, here. 
But that the reader may not be intirely left in the dark, we will 
prefent him with an abftra&t of the contents of the L’Efprit, a 
term, which with all the pains he has taken, our author has left 
as equivocal and obfcure as he found it. Ox Pon regarde De/prit 
(fays he) comme Peffet de la faculté de penfer, in which fenfe he con- 
fiders it as an affemblage of ideas under various combinations ; 
ou l'on le conldere comme la faculté mime de penfer ; both which it 
cannot poflibly be. His fourth difcourfe, which’ we think ought 
to have been placed firft, fince upon the precife meaning of this 
term, a great part of our author’s ingenious reafoning depends, 
is wholly taken up with an examination of the various fpecies 
of this principle or faculty of the mind. Here he treats 
PEjprit fin, de l’Efprit fort; de ?Efprit de lumiere, de PEfprit éten- 
du, de PEfprit pénttrant; du bel Efprit; de Ejprit du ficele; de 
PE/prit jufte (which, fays he, feroit l’Efprit univerfel) with many 
other diftin€tions and acceptations of this term. 


The firft difcourfe begins with an enquiry into the origin of 
our ideas, which he reduces to phyfical fenfibility and memory. 
Here he treats largely of the errors atifing from the paffions, 
from ignorance, and the abufe and indefinite fenfe of words; 
drawing his inference from the whole, that all mifapprehen- 
fion and falfe judgment have their ‘foundation in accidental 
caufes which fuppofe not a power of judging diftin& from that 
of perceiving to exift in the E/prit, or intellect. In the fe- 
cond difcourfe, which bears this general title, de PE/prit par 
rapport a la fociété, our author endeavours to prove, that Intere/? 
alone dire&s man’s judgment of aétions and ideas, whether we 
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regard the individuals, communities, nations, different ages, 
climates and countries, or the world in general; a turn of fen- 
timent not much to the credit of his heart, whatever honour his 
judicious reafoning and accurate obfervation may refle& on his 
underftanding. We muft obferve, that M. Helvetius has here 
fallen into the error. of many former philofophers, miftaking 
the confequent for the antecedent. Were the felfifh principle 
of human nature fo much fuperior to the focial as Is afferted, 
we muft undoubtedly maintain a contemptible opinion of hu- 
man nature. But this we think, with the elegant Shaftfbury, 
is not the cafe; nay quite otherwife, for we will venture to 
affirm, that all the other paffions derive their chief influence, 
force and power, from the focial. M. Helvetius obferves, that 
every act of benevolence, of friendfhip and public fpirit, is at» 
tended with a fecret pleafure ; from whence he concludes, that 
intereft anu felf is the firft {pring and principle of thofe greatet 
of human virtiies. But this is a fallacy arifing from inaccurate 
diftin@tions. The pleafure is the effect and not the caufe of the 
paffion or fentiment. A generous, a friendly, and a public 
fpirit feels a pleafure in relieving merit, ferving a friend or a 
nation; becanfe, from a fpontaneous and irrefiftable motion, he 
loves him, but his tove does not arife from or for the fake 
of the pleafure. The following quotation will give the reader 
a clear idea of the manner in which he purfues this fubject. 


Idée générale. 
“La Science n’eft que le fouvenir ou des faits ou des idées 
« dautrui; PEfprit, diftingué de la Science, eft donc un affem- 
« blage d’idées neuves quelconques. 


‘ Cette définition de Pefprit eft jufte, elle eft méme trés-in» 
¢ ftru&tive pour un philofophe: mais elle ne peut étre générale- 
« ment adoptée: il faut au public une définition qui le mette a 
* portée de comparer les différents efprits entr’eux, & de juger 
‘ de leur force & de leur étendue. Or, fil’?on admettoit la dé- 
‘ finition que je viens de donner, comment le public mefureroit- 
€ il Pétendue d’efprit d’un homme? qui donneroit au public une 
« lifte exacte des idées decet homme? comment diftinguer en 
« lui la fcience & V’efprit ? 

« Suppofons que je prétende a la découverte d’une idée déj2 
* connue: 1 faudroit que le public, pour favoir fi je mérite réel- 
lement a cet égard le titre de fecond inventeur, fit prelimi- 
nairement ce qui j’ai lu, vu & entendu: connoiflance qu’il ne 
veut ni ne peut acquérir. Dvailleurs, dans ’hypothefe impof- 
fible qué le public pit avoir un denombrement exast & de,la 
quantité & de Vefpece des idées d’un homme, je dis qu’en con-, 
Var. VI. Dec. 1758. Na .fequence 
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fequence de ce dénombrement, le public feroit fouvent forcé 
de placer au rang des gcnies, des hommes auxquels il ne foup- 
¢onhe pas méme qu’on puifie accorder le titre d’hommes 


d’efprit: tels font en général tous les artiftes. 


. 


na 


* Quelque frivole que paroiffe un art, cet art cependant eft 
fufceptible de combinaifons infinies. Lorfque Marcel, la main 
appuyéé fur le front, Veil fixe, le corps immobile, & dans 
attitude d’une méditation profonde, s’écrie tout-a-coup, en 
voyant danfer éecoliere, gue de chofes dans un menuet ! il eft cer- 
tain que ce danfeur appercevoit alors, dans la maniere de 
plier, de relever & d’emboiter fes pas, des adreffes invifibles 
aux yeux ordinaires, & que fon exclamation n’eft ridicule que 
par la trop grande importance mife 4 de petites chofes. Or, fi 
art de la danfe renferme un trés-grand nombre d’idées & de 
combinaifons, qui fait fi art de la déclamation ne fuppofe 
point, dans l’attrice qui y excelle, autant d’idées qu’en emploie 
un politique pour former un fyftéme de gouvernement ? Qui 
peut affurer, lorfqu’on confulte nos bons romans, que, dans les 
geftes, la parure & les difcours étudiés d’une coquette parfaite, 
il n’entre pas autant de combinaifons & d’idées’ qu en exige la 
découverte de quelque fyftéme du monde ; & qu’en des genres 
trés-différents, la Le Couvreur and Ninon de l’Enclos n’aient 


eu autant d’efprit qu’Ariftote & Solon? 


‘ Je ne prétends pas démontrer 4 la rigueur la vérité de cette 
propofition ; mais faire feulement fentir que, toute ridicule 
qu’elle paroiffe, il n’eft cependant perfonne qui puiffe la ré- 


foudre exactement. 


¢ Trop fouvent dupes de notre ignorance, nous prenons pour 
les limites d’un art celles que cette méme ignorance lui donne : 
mais fuppofons qu’on pit, a cet égard, detromper le public, 
je dis qu’en l’eclairant on ne changeroit rien 4 fa maniere de 
juger. Il ne meturera jamais fon eftime pour un art unique- 
ment fur le nombre plus ou moins grand de combinaifons né- 
ceffaires pour y reuffir; 1. parce que le denombrement en eft 
impoflible 4 faire; 2. parce qu’il ne doit confidérer Pefprit 
que du point de vue fous lequel il eft important de le connoi- 
tre, c’eft-a-dire, par rapport ala fociété. Or, fous cet afpedt, 
je dis que l’efprit n’eft qu’un affemblage, plus ou moins nom- 
breux, non feulement d’idées neuves, mais encore d’idées inté- 
reflantes pour le public ; & que c’eft moins au nombre & ala 
finefle, qu’au choix heureux de nos id€es, qu’on a attaché la 


réputation d’homme d’efprit. 


« En effet, fi les combinaifons du jeu des échecs font in- 


finics, fi l'on n’y peut exceller fans en faire un grand nombre, 
é‘ 
pour- 
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pourquoi le public ne nonne-t-il pas aux grands joueurs d’échees 
le titre de grands efprits ? C’eft que leurs idées ne lui forit utiles 
ni comme agréables ni comme inftruétives, & qu’il n’a par 
conféquent nul intérét de les eftimer: or V’intérét préfide a 
tous nos jugements. Si le public a toujours fait peu de cas de 
ces erreurs dont l’invention fuppofe quelquefois plus de combi-_ 
naifons & d’efprit que la découverte d’une vérité, & s’il eftime 
plus Locke que Mallebranche, c’eft qu’il mefure toujours fon 
eftime fur fon intérét. A quelle autre balance peferoit-il le 
mé€rite des idées des hommes? Chaque particulier juge des’ 
chofes & des perfonnes par l’impreflion agréable ou défagréable 
qu’il en regoit : le public n’eft que l’affemblage de tous les pare 
ticuliers; il ne peut donc jamais prendre que fon utilité pour 
regle de jugements. 


‘ Ce point de vue, fous lequel j’examine l’efprit, eft, je 
crois, le feul fous lequel il doive étre confidéré. C’eft l’unique 
maniere d’apprécier le mérite de chaque idée, de fixer fur ce 
point Vincertitude de nos jugements, & de découvrir enfin la 
caufe de l’etonnante diverfité des opinions des hommes en 
matiere d’efprit ; diverfite abfolument dépendante de la dif- 
férence de leurs paflions, de leurs idées, de leurs préjugés, de 
leurs fentimens, & par conféquent de leurs intéréts. 


‘ Il feroit en effet bien fingulier que l’intérét général eft mis 
le prix aux différentes a€tions des hommes; qu’il leur eft 
donné les noms de vertueufes, de vicieufes ou de permifes, fe- 
lon qu’elles €toient utiles, nuifibles ou indifférentes au public 3 
& que ce méme intérét n’eit pas été l’unique difpénfateur de 
V’eftime ou du mépris attaché aux idées des hommes. 


¢ On peut ranger les idées, ainfi que les ations, fous trois 
claffes differentes. 

‘ Les idées utiles: &, prenant cette expreffion datis le fens lé 
plus étendu, j’entends, par ce mot, toute idée propre 4 nous 
inftruire ou a nous amufer. 


« Les idées nuifibles: ce font celles qui font fur nous une 
impreffion contraire. 


‘ Les idées indifférentes: je veux dire toutes celles qui, peu 
agréables en elles-mémes ou devenues trop familieres, ne font 
prefque aucune impreffion fur nous. Or, de pareilles idées 
n’ont prefque point d’exiftence, & ne peuvent, pour ainfi 
dire, porter qu’un inftant le nom d’indifferentes; leur durée 
ou leur fucceffion, qui les rend ennuyeufes, les fait bientét 
rentrer dans la claffe des idées nuifibles. 
‘ Pour faire fentir combien cette maniere de confidérer l’efprit 
eft feconde en vérités, je ferai fucceflivement application des 
Nn2 ‘ prin- 
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¢ principes que j’établis, aux actions & aux idées des hommes ; & ' 
¢ je prouverai qu’en tout temps, en tout lieu, tant en matierede 
‘ morale qu’en matiere d’efprit, c’eft l’interét perfonnel qui dicte 
‘ le jugement des particuliers, & Tintérét général qui dice 
* celui des nations: qu’ainfi c’eft toujours, de la part du public 
* comme des particuliers, l'amour ou la reconnoiflance qui loue, 
« Ja haine ou la vengeance qui méprife. 


* Pour démontrer cette verité, & faire appercevoir l’exatte 
* & perpétuelle reflemblance de nos maniecres de juger, foit les 
* actions, foit les idees des hommes, je confidérerai la probité 
‘ & Pefprit a differents égards, & relativement, 1. 4 un parti- 
« culier, 2. une petite fociété, 3. 4 une nation. 4. aux diffe- 
* rents fiecles & aux différents pays, 5. al’universentier: & 
« prenant toujours l’expérience pour guide.dans mes recherches, 
‘ je montrerai que, fous chacun des ces points de yue, lintereét 
© eft Punique juge de la probite & de l’efprit.’ 


His third Effay is a difcuffion of the long-agitated queftions 
«¢ Whether what he terms E£/prit is a gift of nature, or an effect 
“* of education?” Though he determines the point in favour of 
the latter, yet it is doubtful with us, whether the inftance him- 
felf affords does not contradi& his fine reafoning, as nature and 
art feem equally combined to form M. Helvetius a writer of the 
firft rank. Upon the whole, however, we are of opinion, that 
he is rather an author of great reading than of deep judgment, 
of lively fenfations, and quick apprehenfion, than of reflection, 
lefs a philofopher than a fine, elegant, and polite writer. 

[To be continued. | ° 
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Art. 10. Part of Orlando Furiofo. Tranflated from the original 
Italian. By W. Huggins, E/7; 4c. Rivington. Pr. 6d. 


R. Huggins, with a delicacy peculiar to himfelf, fearing that 

fome cantos of hisArjofto, which were tranflated by another 
hand, might, in fome meafure, invalidate the merit,he claims 
as tranflator of that admired work; and piqued, as it appears, 
pt fome particulars in the private condu& of the gentleman 
whofe affiftance he had accepted, has been at the trouble to re- 
tranflate thofe few cantos done by his auxiliary, and now pub- 
lifes them in a feparate pamphlet, for the ufe of thofe who 
have purchafed, or may purchafe, his Ariofto. After what we 
have faid in praife of this gentleman’s tranflation, when we 
had occafion to take notice of that work, nothing now remains 
to be obfervéd, but to recommend thefe cantos to every perfon 
defirous of having a complete and uniform verfion of Ariofto, 
4 by 
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by one mafterly hand: an hand direéted by a perfect knowledge 
of the original, and warmed with an enthufiaftic veneration for 
poet whom he tranflates. Affixed to this pamphlet is an e> 


tract from the dedication of a poem, by Ricciardet ; Omethes 
with many other elegant teftimonials in favour of the divine 


Ariofto. ‘The moft remarkable are thefe that follow: 
“In the magnificent church of the Benedi¢tine friars at 


‘* Ferrara, on the left fide, upon acolumn, you read this ine 
** feription to—The Prince of the Italian poets.” 


D: O: M. | 
¢ LUDOVICO AREOSTO Poets Parrirtio FERRARIENSI$ | 
« AucustTinus Mustus TANTO VIRO, AC DE SE BENE , 


« Meren: TumutuMm,.& EFFIGIEM MARMOREAM, | 
« Jere proprio, P: C. Anno satutis MDLXXXVIII. 


* ALPHONSO secuNDO Ducre.——VIKXIT ANNOs 69. OBIJT 
‘ Anno SaL; 1533. 8. 1Dus JuNI). 








“ And alittle lower, being the compofition of Lorenzi Frizoli.” 


*‘ Hic AReEostus ftus eff, gui Comico 

« Aures fparfit Theatri urbanos fale: 

“ Satyraque mores firinxit Acer improbos : 

‘ Heroa culto qui Furentem carmine, 

© Dumumque, curas cecinit, ac pralia. 

‘ Vates corona dignus unus triplici, 

‘ Cui trina confiant, qua fuere vatibus 

© Graiis, Latinis, vixque Hetrufcis, fingula t. 


‘ Which may be rendered thus: 


« Here lies Arrosto: who, with Comic Vein, 
‘ Theatric ears polite could entertain : 





‘ + It is ftrongly to be fufpe&ed, Dryden had this infcriptibn 
‘ in view, when he wrote his fo celebrated epigram on Milton ; 
« but if fo, he has fearce made a change for the better. As 
« the turn of this is, moft affluredly, more eafy, natural, no- 
« ble --- than --- denying the Power of Nature, and then giving 
« her an unnatural (not to fay flat and abfurd) operation ---- 
« making a Third --- and --- joining the former Two. 


‘ It is fubmitted to the reader, whether what follows may be 
* confidered as an improvement: 


© Nature, to caufe her utmoft force be foown, 


* The Gifts the'Two enjoy'd, beftow'd on OnE. 
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¢ Whofe Satyr keenly fcourg’d the vicious age : 
Whofe well-tun’d verfe the Hero’s wond’rous Rage 
« Chanted, the grove, his pangs, and battles rare : 
‘ Bard, fole, deferving triple crown to wear! 

* Thofe trinal honours, Azgly, poets own, 

* Greeks, Romans, Tufcans, he poflefs’d, Alone. 


** Then, entering into the monaftery, you fee a little, antique 
*« chapel, where, for a long time, were preferved, with great 
‘** veneration, the bones of Arrosto: and on the wall is ftilk 
** remaining,” 


‘ Qui giaceP? Aniosto: Arabi odori 
Spiegate, > aure, a quefta tomba intorno 3 
Tomba ben degna ad’ immortal honort; 

Ma troppo & st gran bufto humuil foggiorno # 
Offa felici, voi ad? incenft, e fori 
Habbiate il vifo ogn’ hor cinto e adorno : 

E dali Hefperii liti, e dali Evi 


Fengan mille Sell’alme & veder Voi. 
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© Dui giace quel, che’l Jeme di Rugiero 
* Cantd, él valar del graz fignor a’ Anglante. 
Voi, che moffi ad’ ardente alto penfero 
Fermate i paffi a al fuo fepolcro avante, 
Dite (né pur in parte andaete al vero) 
Che’n quanto é fotto al gran pefo d’ Atlante, 
Di qui non fu di Cinto il facro regno 
Spirto piu bel, ne piu Sublime ingregne. 


«A “ a“ e , 


‘ Attempted thus in Englifh ; 


* Here lies Anrost. Arabian perfumes fweet 
‘ Ye gentle breezes, o’er this tomb fpread round ; 
¢ Tomb, to enjoy immortal honours, meet : 
« But humble fpot, for body fo renown’d! 
¢ With incenfe, happy bones, and flow’rs replete, 
* May ye remain, ever adorn’d and crown’d : 
* And, from th’ Hefperian to th’ Egan fea, 
‘ May thoufand wits exalted come to vifit thee! 


¢ Here lies that bard, whofe verfe, of Ruggier’s feed, 
* And the great lord of Anglant’s, feats difplays. 
¢ Ye, whom here noble thoughts attentive lead, 
_. £ Who ftop, upon this fepulchre ta gaze. 
¢ Say (nor the ftricteft truth will ye exceed) 
* Beneath the weight which Atlas once did raife, 
¢ Throughout all Cinthus’ realms, ne’er was, than lim, 
¢ Spirit more lofty, geniys more fublime.’ 
Art. 1. 
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Art. 11. Reflections on the different Ideas of the French and Englifh 
in regard to Cruelty, with fome Hints for improving our Humanity 
in a particular Branch. By a Man. OGave. Pr. Od. J. and 
R. Tonfon. 


The branch alluded to, and for the fake of which the 
whole pamphlet feems written, is the inhuman treatment 
of infolvent debtors, as it ftands at prefent authorifed by law. 
A writer thus appearing in the caufe of humanity can hardly 
meet with too favourable a reception; and the choice itfelf of 
the fubje& does him the more honour, for that the unfortunate i 
for whom he pleads, are fo cruelly negleéted by the indolent and 
unfeeling part of the world from whence their relief can only 
come. There was, however, no occafion for the author to bring 
any inftances of the way of thinking in France, by way of in- ) 
tluencing the nation in favour of that juft tendernefs he recom- 
mends to the unhappy, abandoned as they are to the mercy of 
creditors, by the laws leaving them the arbitrary power of 
fhewing none. The good fenfe of the people of England is fuf- 
ficient to itfelf; and even in this cafe, the apparent deficiency of 
both that and their humanity is owing to a rigorous, though | 
mifunderftood attachment to juftice, and to the fafety of deal- ‘ 
ings between man and man. But fince he has mentioned the 
French ideas of humanity in this point, it would not have been 
from the purpofe to introduce one branch of their law in that 
refpe&, that does them infinite honour; according to which no 
man or woman can be arrefted, or held in cuftody, for a civil 
action, after the age of feventy, which is with them efteemed a 
time of life facred from fuch bodily diftrefles, confidering the na- 
tural infirmities to which it is then fubject, 


But whenever the point falls under the confideration of the 
legiflature, whether the uncertain periodical relief granted to in- 
Solvent debtors fhould not be made perpetual, it is hardly poffible 
that the reafons for the one fhould not be allowed good for the 
other. And whenever that ac of the higheft humanity fhall 
pafs, and pafs it cannot but do; when all the arguments for and’ 
againft it fhall be weighed, the wonder will be, not that it fhould 
pafs, but that it has been fo long delayed. 


Though it might be juftly averred that there never was a time 
in which the reprefentations, contained in this pamphlet, could 
be judged improper ; it may ftill more f{trongly be urged that the 
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prefent period, and ftate of things, even demand it. No lefs a 

int is offered to the public confideration, than delivering out. 
of the hands of blind and wanton cruelty, a number of ufeful 
fubjects, of reftoring them to the benefit ofthat freedom to 
which they were born, and of which they are fo often inhumanly 
deprived, to the wrong of their country, which cannot but feel 
their lofs; and even to the hurt of thofe whom various accidents 
of life, and the laws, fhall have armed with the power of depriv- 
ing them of it. 


Yet whatever pity and relief due to humanity, and beneficial 
to the nation, is pleaded in behalf of confined in/olwent debtors, it 
muft be remembered that nothing therein contended for is 
meant in prejudice of the rights of their creditors; that, on the 
contrary, their preateit intereft, dnd the utmoft juftice due to 
them, are the very confiderations, from which the arguments 
in favour of a perpetual act. of infolvency fhould derive their 
force. No law, in fhort, to favour the one, fhould or ou cht to 
be propofed, that does not at the fame time firongly provide for 
the fatisfaétion of the other. Whereas, as the law ftands at pre- 
fent, that power, with which it invefts the creditor, feems to 
anfwer no end or valuable purpofe, but his exercifing it in fa- 
vour of his paffions,at the expence of his intereft. Common fenfe, 
and long experience have even paffed it into a proverb, that a 
jail pays no debt. By which, however, it is not meant that the 
method of conftraint by imprifonment fhould be entirely taken 
off ; but only that it fhould not be wantonly abufed, nor where 
there i is reafon to think that it cannot operate (the only end for 
which it ever ought to be ufed) the recovery of the debt on which 
the adtion is grounded. 


It is but too common a faying with creditors, where they ex- 
pe no benefit or intereft from throwing their unhappy fellow- 
creature into a jail; ‘* that they do it by way of punifhment, 
‘¢ and that they will at leaft have that fatisfa@tion.” In too many 
cafes. they have indeed a right to be exafperated at fome par- 
ticular circumftances that may have attended the incurrence 
of the debt, on the part of the debtors. But the law, which 
never attends to the vindiativenefs of private parties, beyend 
what is necefiary for the good of fociety, might furely inter- 
pofe, without injuftice to them, and oftener to their advan- 
tage, to limit the extent and duration of that punifhment, which, 
as things ftand, is now arbitrarily left to the creditors,who ‘blinded 
themfelves by a refentment, not feldom the greater in propor- 
tion to its inyuftice, will fuffer their debtors to languifh out theif 
fives ma jail, whilit every day’s confinement leffens the profpe 
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éf their payment, by incteafing their difability. And what is 
worfe is, that this rigour of the Jaw generally falls on the moit 
innocent and the moft deferving of commiferation: whilft the 
-unfair debtors, thofe who have meditated their fraud, are al- 
ways thofe who are the leaft liable to the fufferings the others 
undergo, in a greater degree for want of having deferved 
them. 


A fraudulent debtor, who is in courfe prepared for an arreft 
by his juftly incenfed creditor, commonly takes his meafures fo ; 
well, that when the circumftance of confinement falls upon him, 
he has already fecreted wherewithal to make his imprifonment 
eafy to himfelf, and to nofe his creditors with his riet at their 
expence, whilft he looks on himéfelf as in fome fort acquitted to 
them, by the fatisfa€tion the lofs of his liberty is fuppofed to 
give them. If the fenfe of that lofs has fometimes engaged fome 
fuch debtors (and they are the jefs apt to be engaged to it from 
their anticipation of that cafe) to pay their debts, in whole or in R 
part, according as they might be able; by much the greater . 
number, having already loft their reputation, even by the man- 
ner in which it becomes known their debts were contratted ; to 

. fay nothing of their being expofed by the bare arreft, or citcum- ; 
ftance of being carried to a jail, referve what they have got by 
their unfair dealings, to fweeten the horrors of one, and to-fe- 
cure a fupport, at leaft for fome time, without thinking them- 
felves obliged to confult the intereft of thofe creditors efpecially 
who fhall not have fpared them, and whofe fufferings they look 
on as compenfated in fome meafure by their own. Whereas, was | 
the law, which with fo much propriety and juftice grants to the 
injured creditors the attachment and imprifonment of their per- 
fons, to compel from them a moft exaét and rigorous account of 
what they fhould have at that time in poffeffion, to be imme- 
diately fecured for the benefit of the creditors, with fuch repard- 
tion and farther fecurity to them, as the nature of the debtors 
circumftances fhould admit; how many creditors would have 
reafon to blefs fuch a difpofition? And the fame Jaw determin- 
ing the duration of a debtor’s imprifonment, according to the 
dictates of reafon and humanity, after his making all the fatis, 
faétion in his power, (and what more ought to be required ?) 
would not only favour the creditor’s greateft intereft, but reftor 
to the ufes of civil life, numbers of debtors, reformed, if fufcep- 
tible of reformation, by fuch a reafonable temporary punith- 
ment, and, at the worit, rendered by the lofs of credit, more in- 
capable of hurting others, whom fuch a circumftance muft na- 
turally put on their guard, | , 
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But, if even the cafe of fraudulent or ill-defigning debtors 
claims the emendation of the law for the fake of their creditors, 
how much more does that of only unfortunate ones deferve it 
for their own? And for the honour of human kind, it is to be 
hoped, they are infinitely the greater number of the two, and 
whom it would be confequently the greateft injuftice, as well as 
cruelty, to facrifice to any confiderations of the other; even if 
thofe confiderations did not favour the creditors themfelves, 
or that tendernefs for liberty, which charatterifes our nation, 
did not fo ftrongly recommend it. 


The writer of this pamphlet, however, as well as the public, 
will, it ishoped, forgive this attempt at a corroboration of his 
arguments, efpecially as there {till remains fo much to be faid 
on the fame fide, whilft nothing can be oppofed to it, but that 
falfeft of all pleas, the danger of innovation, when the innovation 
is, as in this point, fo palpably a benefit to mankind in general, 
and perhaps, well confidered, to no part of it more than to the 
creaitors themfelves. 


Art. 12. Confiderations of the Exchange of Seamen, Prifoners of War. 
| Odavo. Pr. 1s. Noon. 


The refleétions of the author on this fubject proceeding, as 
they evidently do, from ‘* a lve to mankind in general, and 
“< an affection to this country in particular” (p. 1.) cannot be 
too much commended, nor excite too great a furprize that they 
fhould be any ways neceflary: fince nothing could be a greater 
fcandal, either to the /enfe or the humanity of the nation, than any 
inattention to them, in the practice. But the author’s own 
words are fo pathetic, and at the fame time fo juft, that not to 
quote them would be a wrong both to him and the public. 


‘ In addition to the claims of juftice to the exchange of pri- 

* foners here contended for; every motive of humanity, and 
* more eminently the duties which we owe to our own coun- 
* trymen, plead ftrongly in its favour.—The fuffering a num- 
‘ ber of men, of a ciafs not only beneficial, but effeniial to the 
* profperity of the nation, to remain, during any longer term 
‘ than is unavoidable, in prifons and dungeons, not adapted in 
* general to health, and in fome fit at molt for the worft of fe- 
‘ lons; deftitute of good food in moft, fupplied with the worft, 
‘and defrauded of part in many, with no other bed in 
* months of the greateft rigour than a finall quantity of ftraw 
on 
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* on a pavement of brick or of ftone; wafting away in rags or 
* nakednefs, amidft naftinefs, vermin, infeétion and chagrin, or 
* languifhing in a crowded bed, in an hofpital in a foreign 
“ country, remote from either family or friend, is a degree of 
* cruelty to which no confideration of intereft can induce a good 
* mind. 


‘ If to the fe confiderations be added the diftreffed condition 
of their families at home, deprived of their natural benefactor, 
and many of them incapable of acquiring fupport themfelves ; 
the cruel void created in the lives of the prifoners themfelves, 

-and the complicated evils brought on their private concerns, , 
and on all that is dear to them at home, for all which the pub- | 
lic makes not‘even any inadequate fatisfaction ; —all the rights 
of humanity as well as thofe of juftice call aloud for the ex~ 
change.” | 


a n a“ a a a“ a a 


Towards the conclufion, are the following lines, ‘ It is to 
be hoped they (thefe refleétions) will evince, what was in- 
tended to be proved, that the claims of juftice, the diGates of 
humanity, and the principles of intereff, are all on the fide of fuch | 
an exchange: and it is conceived that nothing can be urged i 
‘againft them but common prejudices, the routine of office, and the 


rights of force.’ 


Art. 13. The Manifefto of the Court of France ; or, a Parallel of the 
King’s Condu&, with that of the King of Great-Britain, EleGor of ; 
Hanover. Relative to the Affairs of the Empire, and particularly 
' to the Breach of the Capitulation of Clofter-Seyen. 12m0. Pr. 25, 
Scott. and Seyffert. ) 
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In the introdu€tion of this piece, you are given to unders 
ftand, that the publication of this ftate-memorial was delayed: 
for fome months, in the hopes of a peace; which vanithing, 
had been at length judged neceflary. 


As the facts and reafonings it contains come from an enemy, 
and an enemy notorious for the art of invention, and fetting falfe 
gloffes on things; the reader will naturally perufe it with cau- 

tion. In fhort, it is only where the matter advanced co-incides 
with his own knowledge, or is fupported by proofs, that he 
can or ought to grant his affent or belief; and to refufe them 
then would have more of the bubble than of the fenfible pa- 
triot in it. 


It is principally attempted in the memorial to refute the mo- 
tives publifhed on the Hanoverian fide, for their taking up arms: 
| and 
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and as both thofe motives and the refutation are in this pam- 
phlet publifhed together, every perfon whom it may concern, to 
have juit notions of that memorable tranfa@tion and its confe- 
quences, has before him wherewithal to form his own judgment 
on the whole; and whether the French king has right or not 
on his fide, in taxing (p. 103) the landgrave of Heffe with being 
‘ the accomplice, and the vidim of the moff DETESTABLE PERFIDY 
‘ which ever exifted;? alluding to his joining the Hanoverians 


on that occafion. 


Concerning the free paflage demanded and refufed by Hano- 
ver for the French troops, on the foot of a neutrality then in ne- 
gotiation, there is (p.62) the following ftrange and incredible 
paffage.. The reader will judge of it. 


‘ Tuirpty, The elector (of H—) had himfelf judged this 
<“paflage to be /aw/fid, having for the fake of the neutrality, pro- 
« pofed that the army of the (French) king and emprefs-queen 
« fhould pa/s threugh the ftates of Cafel, Brunfwick, Gotha and 
‘ Weymar; and here it is not ami/s to obferve, that the elector of 
«- Hanover made no /cruple to open a paffage tor an army that was 
« going to fight the ding of Pruffia, his aLiy, provided the electa- 
* rate of Hanover received no burt by it.’ 


- As to the king of Pruffia, he is far from being favorably 
treated in this memorial ; p, 12. he is thus introduced. 


- ¢ The king of Pruffia has invaded one of the moft confidera- 
ble eftates of the empire, in order to fall on another. The 
-troops of Saxony he has made prifeners of war, compelled 
them to take an oath of fidelity to him, and carry arms againft 
their natural fovereign ; he has held the family of the king of 
Poland in the moft rigorous captivity. The excefs of fuch ag- 
gravated grievances has brought the queen of Poland to her 
grave. - The country and fubjects of Saxony have been treated 
with the greateft barbarity ; and all this has been done by his 
Pruffian majefty, without alledging any other reafon than 
barely his conveniency, for which certainly no law can be 
pleaded. A more folemn and itrongly marked breach of the 


peace there cannot be. 
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¢ Indeed when the king of Pruffia faw that this attempt made 
‘« disfavorable impreffions on the ftates of the empire, he broke 
‘open the cabinet at Drefden, with a view of finding there 
¢ wherewith he might vindicate, after the fa, what he believed 


€ he could not at firft excufe: but inftead of juftificatory mate- 
‘ rials, 
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rials, all his fearches have procured him only bad pretexts, fup- 
ported by reafonings of more art than folidity: and as the 
event, however fortunate for him, could not juftify his caufe, 
his excefies have not only been proved and pronounced a ma- 
nifeft violation of the public peace, but the diet has authenti- 
cally declared him an infractor of that peace, and has regu- 
lated the contingencies to be furnifhed againft him by the. 
ftates of the empire.” 


a“ a n a aA a a 7 


But as the affair of Clofter-feven forms the chief object of this 
memorial, after {tating the faéts, and annexing the vouchers, it 
winds up with the following fummary recapitulations. 


« One refle&tion fhall put a period to this detail. If the duke 
of Cumberland afked to capitulate, it was becaufe he found | 
himfelf in a critical pofition, and juftly feared that, fhould the ; 
marfhal de Richelieu attack him, he would ruin the Hanove- 
rian army irretrievably, and make himfelf mafter of the town 
of Stade, and of the depofitum lodged there. Had not his fi- 
tuation been fo dangerous in every refpect, can it be fuppofed 
that a prince, whofe courage all Europe has beheld, would 
have afked to capitulate at the head of an army of near 40,000 
men, under the cannon of the town, and in a poft of difficult 
accefs and well intrenched ? But this prince, whofe capacity 
gave him to perceive, that no retreat remained for him in cafe 
he fhould be beaten, preferred the glory of faving the king his 
father’s troops, and thofe of his allies, to the vain honour af 
fighting the king’s army, without any grounded hope of fuc- 
cefs. The more of his felf-love he had by this ftep facrificed to 
the good of mankind, and the intereft of the king his father, 
the more facred and inviolable did the capitulation, which he 
has afked and obtained, become to him. It is unqueftionable 
in the rules of honour and war, that a capitulation is never to 
be afked of an enemy till at an extremity; but when reduced 
to it, it is not lawful to employ thofe arms againft him which 
by promife were to be laid down. Honour would look on fuch 
a procedure with indignation ; and if private perfons deteft.a 
treachery of this nature, is it not ftill more unworthy. of fo- 
vereigns, who are the protectors of good faith, and who are 
more concerned than private perfons to preferve their glory 
and reputation ? . 
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* Accordingly the duke of Cumberland, by laying down his 

‘ military employments, was for faving himfelf the infamy of 
‘ breaking fuch facred engagements; he has proved by that ftep, 
* that he is incapable of being fo far wanting to himéelf;. but in 
‘ fheltering 
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‘ fheltering his own honour, why has he not been afraid of éx- | 
pofing that of the king his father? 


a 


¢ If the king of England, elector of Hanover, on his receiving 
advice of the capitulation had difowned the duke of Cumber- 
land his general and fon, itill would the king have had caufe of 
complaint, military conventions not requiring a ratification ; 
but, at leaft, there would have been in this proceeding an ap- 
pearance of good faith; but to temporize during near three 
months, in feeking occafion for breaking the capitulation with 
impunity, let the French army march away for Halberftadt, 
wait till it was feparated in the bad feafon, lay hold of the cir- 
cumftance of a check to come out of the prefcribed limits, un- 
der pretence of extending quarters, afterwards taking advan- 
tagious pofts, equally contrary to the convention ; make every 
difpofition for the fiege of Harburg, without any previous de- 
claration of war; and when all thefe preparations are made, 
and the enemy is thought to be fufficiently weakened and de- 
ceived, to be fought with advantage, to declare to him, that 
hoftilities are to be renewed, and that the capitulation is looked 
on as broken, at the very fame moment that the troops are 
marching to him, and his pofts are attacked; to engage one 
prince, by feducement, to violate his capitulation, and to hin- 
der another by open force from executing it; to imprifon the 
general of the latter, and detain his troops, and take away 
his fon from him; to make him ferve as an inftrument to the 
treachery: this is trampling on the law of nations, on the laws 
of juftice, honour, and good faith; the rights of the fove- 
reignty of the ftates of the empire; the ties of nature and of 
blood : it is to fear neither the judgment of cotemporaries, or 
of pofterity ; it is wilfully branding one’s life and memory 
with an indelible mark of infamy; in a word, it is daring to 
fet up and give a fanétion to the pernicious maxim, ‘* That 
«* every means is lawful to obtain one’s end.” 
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¢ Principles and procedures fo heinous are to be attributed only 
« to the artifices and evil counfels of corrupt minifters. ‘To fuf- 
« pect princes themfelves of them, would be wanting to the re- 
« {peét due to them.’ 


Art. 14. Ax hiftorical Account of the Rife, Progref:, and Manage- 
ment, of the General Ho/pital, or Infirmary, in the City of Bath: 
with fome Queries, to the principal Condu@ors of that Charity. 
By William Baylies, M. D. 80. Pr. 15. 6d. Millar. 


The defign of this work is to explain the motives that in- 
fluenced the public to contribute at firft to the eftablifhment of 
the 
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the Bath infirmary; to exhibit a fummary view of its conftitu- 
tion, confirmed by act of parliament; and to prove that the 
managers of it have fhamefully deviated from the intention of 
the charity, as well as from the laws relating to it, which 
were enacted by the legiflature. The fame fubjeé& had been al- 
ready handled by different pens ; of which Dr. Baylies has not 
thought proper to take the leaft notice; no more than (we are 
afraid) the dire€tors of that infirmary will take notice of this 
performance. Not, but that as abufes have been committed, 
it is a laudable task to unfold thefe abufes, and arraign the 
guilty at the bar of the public, if they cannot be brought to a 
more judicial tribunal. But alas! the public is too phlegmatic 
and indolent, to be much affected by thefe kinds of appeal. It 
will not take the trouble to examine into the merits of the 
caufe ; or if it does, the parties accufed will find it no difficult 
matter to perfuade it, that the accufer writes from .motives of 


private fpleen, and perfonal intereft. 


We could have withed, that for the fake of truth, and in ju- 
ftice to injured innocence, Dr. Baylies, in mentioning Mr, Cle- 
land, furgeon, had, in fome meafure, explained the very fingular 
cafe of that gentleman. As his name now ftands, the reader is 
left in the dark, to put the moft unfavourable conftruétions on 
his being fufpended, and difmiffed from the hofpital: whereas 
that fufpenfion, and that difmiffion, as Dr. Baylies well knows, 
were inftances of the moft illegal defpotifm, of the moft flagrant 


iniquity, and cruel oppreflion. 


After all, it is pity that fuch difputes among men of learning 
and character, could not be amicably compromifed, without 
being expofed to the revifion of the public, which is never bet- 
ter pleafed than with an opportunity of throwing ridicule and 


difgrace upon the liberal profetlions. 


Art. 15. The Conduc& and Treatment of John Crookfhanks, Ef; 
late Commander of his Majefty’s Ship the Lark ; relating to his At- 
tempt to take the Gloriofo, a Spanith Ship of War, in July 1747. 
Containing the original Orders, Letters, and Papers, that paffed 
in Confequence of that Affair, between Captain Crookfhanks, 4d- 
miral Knowles, the Secretaries of the Admiralty, and others. With 


a Plan, fhewing the pofition of the Ships. 8-vo0. Scott. 


This vindication is, we fear, out of date, and the delay is 
the more remarkable, as Capt. Crookfhanks, even in the lait 
war, received repeated declarations from the admiralty, that his 


procefs would not be revifed, and thathe had nothing to expec 
from 
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from the favour of that board. We fhall not pretend to 
give a minute detail of the arguments, which he here adduces 
in his own juftification : we do hot look upon ourfelves as com- 
petent judges of fea affairs; and therefore, Capt. Crookfhanks 
has a right to reject our opinion, fhould we fay, that we fee no 
caufe to arraign the judgment of the court martial. All that 
we fhall prefume to fay on the fubjeé& is this: It appears, even 
from this pamphlet, that Capt. Erskine engaged and fought 
the Gloriofo for a confiderable time, within point-blank fhot ; 
and that he was not aflifted by his commodore: otherwife, in 
all likelihood, they would have taken one of the richeft prizes 
that the Spanifh war produced. Every body knows, that Capt. 
C—————s, in order perhaps, to afcertain his perfonal courage, 
fought a duel with one of his own midfhipmen, whofe evidence 
had been unfavourable to him at his trial; and that he was 
wounded by the young gentleman, at that time about eighteen 
years of age.—But one of the moft remarkable confequences of 
this tranfaction, was a reply, faid to have been made by the 
firft perfonage in the nation, to Lord A n, when he gave 
his M————~-y an account of the attempt upon the Gloriofo, 
« It is very ftrange, my Lord, that your captains will neither 


“< fight for intereft, nor reputation.” 





Art. 16. 4 Letter of Confolation to Dr. Shebbeare. 8vo. Cabes 
, Pre 15. 


This letter is equally dull and unneccflary. The perfon to 
whom it is addreffed has no occafion for volatiles ; or ifhe had, 
he would find no flavour in this vapid performance. The 
profefled intention. of it, is to fhew that Dr. Shebbeare has 
been treated with great Jenity; and that if he had lived in the 
reign of the Stuarts, before the revolution, he would have been 
hanged inftead of being fet in the pillory, for fuch feditious li- 
bels as he has lately written. ‘To prove this allegation, the 
author has recited the punifhments that were inflif&ed upon 
Prynne, Bafiewick, Burton, and all the other perfons who in the 
three fucceeding reigns of the two Charles’s and James, fuffered 
for libels againft the government.—From thefe premifes, our 
author, we ‘apprehend, draws two falfe conclufions ; firft, that 
the Swarts were and muft be always tyrannical and cruel: fe- 
cond, that the lightnefs of Dr. Shebbeare’s punifhment, was 
owing to the mercy of the reigning fovereign. The immediate 
predecefiors of the Stuarts, were Elizabeth, and Mary, the 
daughters of Henry VIJi. Was there no arbitrary or cruel aét 
of HP ower committed in thefe reigns? Will the moft fervile whig 

all his effrontery, fay that Henry and his daughter Mary 


more crucl and arbitrary than any Stuart 


v oa not infinitely 
that 
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thaf ever fat upon the throne? Will he deny that the whole 
Plantagenet race, (two or three princes excepted) were fot 
more defperate, bloody, and barbarous than either the firft 
Charles or the fecond James? Will he affirm that the favour- 
ite Queen Befs was exempt from infolence and cruelty. — Not 
to mention the fhort work fhe made with the Jefuits and others, 
who in writings reflected on her and the government, we 
fhall only take notice of the cafe of John Stubbs, of Lincoln’s- 
Inn, who wrote a: pamphlet againft the propofed marriage be- 
tween the queen and the duke of Alencon. This man, for hay- 
ing libelled a foreigner, was, together with Page the printer, 
condemned to lofe his right hand; and the fentence was execut- 
ed ona fcaffold at Weftminfter. When the right hand of ) 
Stubbs was chopped off with a butcher’s cleaver he pulled off , 
his hat with the other, and exclaimed, ‘“‘ God fave the queen.” 
An incident that proves at once, the barbarity of the fovereign, 
and the abject fubmiffion of the fubjec. 


Although we profefs the moft pious regard and loyal af- 
fection to his prefent majefty (whom God preferve as a blefling 
to his people) we cannot fo far outrage the privileges of our 
fellow fubjeéts, and the conftitution of Great- Britain, as to fay ; 
with our author, that the lightnefs of Dr. Shebbeare’s punifh- 
ment was owing to the lenity of the reigning prince. He was 
tried, and punifhed according to law, without any interpofition 
of the fovereign; and that he enjoyed fuch privilege, was not 
owing to this, or any other prince, but to a noble and generous : 
efiort of a free peopte, who retrenched the dangerous preroga- . 
tives of the crown, eftablifhed their own liberties upon a folid 
bafis, and ele&ted a king upon certain conditions, from which 
he could not deviate without forfeiting his title to the fove- 
reignty. 





Art.17. A Difcourfé on the Condu& of the Government of Great- 
Britain, én re/pec? to neutral Nations, during the prefeat War. 410. 
Griffiths. 


The defign of this piece, is to prove from the law of nature 
and nations, as well as from the fpirit of treaties fubfifting between 
Great-Britain and Holland, that neutral ftates have no natural 
right to act as carriers for another nation gt war; and that 
whatever right of this kind the Dutch may have derived from 
particular treaties, they have forfeited it in the cafe of the pre- 
fent war, by a prior infringement of the treaty, by which it is 
ftipulated that in cafe the king of Great-Britain fhould be at- 
tacked in his European dominions, the States-General fhall] 
declare in his mre a two months after their affiftance 

Vol. VI. Dec. 175 Oo fhall 
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fhall be required in due form. This pamphlet i« written 
with great fubtlety, perfpicuity, and precifion ; and though in 
fome particulars redarguable, feems to be the work of a perfon 


fully mafter of his fubject. 


Art. 18. The Cafe of the Dutch Ships confider’d. 8vo. Dodfley- 
Pr. 15. 


This pamphlet-is built on the fame kind of reafoning with 
that adopted in the foregoing: yet, the author of this has 
ufed fome additional arguments and diftinctions, which in our 
opinions are not quite fo conclufive. It is illuftrated with notes 
and quotations from Heinecius, Grotius, Puffendorf, and divers 
treaties ; but, on the whole, it is not fo agreeable, diftiné, or 
well difpofed, as that which we have chara¢terifed above. 


Art. 19. 4 compleat Hiftory of the Rife, Progre/s, and prefent State of the 

avy of England: Shewéing, that the Britifh Marine is able to 

cope with the Fleets of France, Spain, and the other Powers in 
Europe. 8vo. Cooper. Pr.1s. 


All this for fo {mall a price as twelve pence! To what pur- 
pofe thould we purchafe the large compilations of Burchet, Le- 
diard, and Campbell, not forgetting the folios of Capt. Berkely 
and Entick, when we can here have acompleat naval hiffory in the 
compafs of fixty-four pages ? Nay, this genius has even traced his 
fubjec& farther back than the earlieft zras mentioned by thofe volu- 
minous authors. The editor of Capt. Berkely’s papers, if we 
are not miftaken, mentions the naval power of England about 
two thoufand years before the defcent of Julius Cefar : but, 
this gentleman purfues navigation to its very beginning, when 
mankind had juit Jearnéd the arts of draining, embanking, and 
tillage, ‘ which gave, as many have imagined, the firft thought 
“and notion of -fhip-building.’ < A little time (adds our 
* author) produced the float, which was a vefiel or agucous ve- 
* hicle fomewhat like our horfe, or ferry-boat.”— This agueous 
vehicle put us in mind of a famous empiric, who concludes the 
recipe for his noftrum in thefe words: ¢ Ler all theft ingre- 
“ dients be digefted and diftilled in any kind of webick.’ But, 
‘what is {till more furprizing in this naval hiftorian, he tells us 
that the pyramids of Egypt were built upon floats and conveyed 
by water from the quarry to the places where they now ftand. 
* Which prattice’ of the Egyptians, (fays he) may in ‘fome ‘mea- 
© fare pive us ‘a hint in what manner the antient inhabitants 
* of this ifland might effect the great, wonderful, and ft. 
* ‘pendous work and atchievement of Stome-"Nenge, in the large 


’ * ‘valley néar Salisbury-Plain.’ —- We are'to fuppofe ar that 
tone- 








—————— 
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Stone-Henge was built on a raft-in fome quarry, and floated to 
Satifbury-Plain, without the help of water.--It will be altoge- 
ther needlefs, we apprehend, to profecute our examination 
concerning the merits of this author, who feems congenial with 
that indefatigable and negleéted patriot Jacob Henriques. We 
would advife him therefore to confer with honeft Jacob, that 
they may lay their heads together for the benefit of the 
Llefed Public. 


Art. 20. The Prifoner ; or, Nature's Complaint to Juftice, A 
Poem. By a Lady in Confinement. 4to. Cabe. Pris. 


Diftrefs ought ever to. be facred from the critic’s pen. 


Art. 21. Kimber. A Monody. To Sir Arming Wodehoufe, 
Bart. By. Mr. Potter. 4to. Manby.° Pr. ts. . 
This performance, though ftiff, laboured, obfture, and in 


many places harfh and uncouth, abounds with fine poetical 
images, and noble fentiments of patriot virtue. 





Art. 22. Vindi@a Britaanica, an ode on the royal navy. Infertbed’ 
to the King. - By the Rev. Mr. Newcomb. 4to. Scot, Pr. 6d. 


Whether Minerva frowns, or fmiles, it is all qne to the Rev. 
Mr. Newcomb: he is refolved to fing after his own manner 
to the end of the chapter, without paying the leaft regard to 1 
that infidel Horace, who fays, * | 


mediocribys eff poctis, 
Non Dii, non Homines, non conceffpre Columnes 





As this gentleman feems to be a good fubje&t, and zealous for 
the honour and glory ef his country, we with heartily he may 
write himfelf into a good living. At leaft he hag .a title to the 
poft of water-poet, fhould ever that poft be reviyed.—There are 
fame flowers in this heroic ode that would make a fine nofégay 
of the Bathos. ia . 


« Your daring fails which trave] with the day, 

‘ Now meet, now leave behind the diftant fun ; 

‘ From worlds to other worlds, the ftars and they, | 
« One voyage take, one common journey run.” 


If our mariners take a voyage to another world, they very fel- 
dom return.— 


Ogo2 See 
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* See now the fleets engage ! — the fulp’hrous cloud 
‘ In darknefs whelms, and half obfcures the day.’—- 


This is the very bottom of the deep! 


‘ Though fate has often told him dreadful news, 

* Heav’n yet for Bourbon has one blifs in ftore ; 

« Whofe fleets have now but few marines to lofe, 

‘ For Britain’s crowded prifons will hold no more ; 
‘ For fwords and guns his treafures thrown-away, 
‘ Much fewer troops his chefts have now to pay.’ 








This is the very anticlimax of writing. 


Art. 23. The ReduGion of Louifbourg. A Poem, wrote on board 
bis Majefty’s Ship Ortord, in Louisbourg Harbour. Owen. Pr. 1s. 


The Rev. Mr. Newcomb has the beft title to the poft 
of Water-Poet, faid we?---no! the laurel will be juftly con- 
tefted by Varentine Nevitt, Efquire, of Greenwich in Kent; 
a gentleman who, with all the other’s poetical talents, has been 
in aétual fervice, has heard the cannons roar, and ‘ the rocks 
* forget to roar,’ has heard ‘ the hills fing anthems, and the 
¢ vallies ring’----a peal of Bob-majar. 

* The town that bears the mighty monarch’s name, 
* Made fleets and armies, equally-—her game—— 

‘ The marfhey bogs confefs their powerful fway, 

¢ And cannon rowl, where men {carce found a way ; 
* Cannon, that fought our floats the hoftile fhore, 

‘ Pafs fwiftly o’er the bogs, and wonder more.” 


We have heard of bog-trotting bluuderbuffs, but this is the firft 
time we ever heard of bog-trotting cannon— 


* The real thunderbolts pf war, their balls, 
¢ Confound alike——the houfes and the walls !’ 


But, amidft thefe thunderbolts and balls, thank heaven, the 
laurel protected Mr. Nevill, who has thus fo harmonioufly de- 
monftrated that we can conquer the French in arts as well as 


arms, 
Art. 24. An Account of ihe Tragedy of Cleone. Cooper. Pr. 6d, 


A fuperficial catch-penny fketch, fnatched from the firft re- 
prefentation, in order to lay the curiofity of the town under 


& ontribution. 


Art. 








ee 
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Ast. 25. The way to wealth and glory : or taxes odious only in name > 
Moft humbly addrefid to his Majefty ; the prince of Wales; both 
oufes of parliament ; and all ranks and degrees of people. 8vo. 6d. 
Buckland. 


Here we find the old paradox revived, ‘‘ that an increafe of 
“< taxes is really an increafe of national wealth and induftry.” | 
The fubje& has been fo often handled by the beft writers, that 
the reader will have no great curiofity to fee the fentiments of . 
one of the worft, upon a fubjeé&t worthy of fuch an advocate. 


Art. 26. The nature and utility of expeditions to the coaft of France; 
containing a defcription of the maritime parts of that kingdom; an. 
account of the firength of its ports in the channel, the ocean and the 
Mediterranean. With obfervations upon our late enterprizes. By 
an officer in the late expedition. Ofavo. Burnet. Pris | 


The author of this miferable performance, we have reafon to 
believe, never travelled in geography farther than Salmon’s 
Gazetteer ; in politics, than the late plentiful crop of pam- 
phlets upon this fubjeé&, nor in arms, above the degree of an 
halbert. His learning may be fufficient to enable him to com- 
pile a mufter-roll, but, we think, will never give him confequencte 
jn the fhop of a bookfeller. 





Art.27. A Differtation upon Oriuna, faid to be emprefs, or queen of 
England, the Juppofed wife of Caraufius, monarch and emperor of 
Britain, who reigned in the time. of Dioclefian pe great peheatioef 
Chriftians.. 4to. Whitton. 3s. 6d. 


We have carefully perufed this truly original performance 
from the firft page to the laft, yet we muft confefs ourfelves no 
tefS ignorant of the fubject of it than when we began. ‘There 
is a fpecies of language peculiar to antiquarians ; but this au- 
thor has invented one for himfelf; as a fpecimen of which, we 
will oblige the reader with the firft period : ‘ The emperor 
* Caraufius, who reigned in-Great Britain for many years, in 
‘the time of the Roman emperor Dioclefian, the great Chrif- 
‘ tian perfecutor, with whom he was feveral years -in wai, - af- 
‘terwards forced him to a peace, and became collegue with 
‘him in the Roman empires evinced by his coins, as well as 
* thofe of Dioclefian, to wit the Pax auggg. is however fcarcely 
* fo much as known, or to have been heard.of, unlefs to fome 
* few, converfant or curious in the antient,coins, moftly, if not 
* wholly (and fo frequently found) in this our ifland’? 


Art. 
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Art. 28. Napthali; or, Facob’s difficult prophecy explained, §%. A 
fermen preached at the Wednefday-Le@ure at St. Fames’s church at 
Bury St. Edmunds, Auguft 30.1758. By R. Kedington, D. D. 
ReGor of Kedington in Suffolk. O@avo. Hawkins. Pr. 6 d. 


Here we find an ingenious and learned expofition of a pro- 
pheey not very obvious, and which, if we miftake not, has 
been the occafion of various controverfies among the learned, 
The inferences from the difcourfe are natural, fenfible and well’ 
adapted, to leave a deep and lafting impreffion on the minds of 
the audience. Withall, we are of opinion, that the fubjeét is 
but indiffently chofen, and perhaps too much laboured to afford: 
real inftruétion to a congregation of fhop-keepers and farmers. 


Art. 29. The lof fheep found. A fermon preached ey the Magdalen 
Houfe, Goodinan's-Pields, on Sunday, Anguff 13.1758. at the 
opening of the houfe. By the Rev. Mr. Fonatwan Recuzs, chaplain 
of the faid baufe. 4to. Hitch. Pr. 6 d. | 
This difeourfe feems to be perfectly well calculated for the 


oceafion, the language fimple, the fubjeé& plain, the text clearly 
iHuftrated, and the inferences warm, yet delicate and affecting. 


Art. 30. The perfe& Contr aft: Or the entire oppoftion of popery ta 
the religion of Fefus the fon of God. A Sermon on James iii. 17. 

| preached at Clapham on Sunday November 5, .1753.. By H: Vern,. 

| . ME. late fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge, now curate of 
Clapham. sto, Withers. Pr.6 d. 


This gentleman muft certainly’ have forgot that he was 
preaching to a country audience, and not to a congregation of 
doétors of divinity, or mafters of arts. ‘The picture of popery 
he has drawn, is ftrong, juft, and expreflive, and might have a 
good effe& upon the hearers, ifhe had not obfcured fome of the 
beauties hy unneceflary cramp words, and an affectation of 
learning. For example ; what ideas could the greateft part of 
his audience affix to the terms, Groffics, Nicolatians, Antinomians, 
&c. ? 

Art. 31. 4 Letter to the Dean of Briftel. Occafianed by bis new. edi~ 
tion of the fecond volume of his Divine Legation of Mofe:. By 
Henry Stebbing, D. D. Chancellor of the dioce/e of Sacrum. O@avo. 
Davis. Pr. 6d. 


The fabject of this leter, is an examination of a poinpuftion 
in Dr. Warburton’s divine Legation of Mofes, viz. * That the 
‘ ignorance of a future ftate among the Jews is an internal de- 
‘ monftrative proof of Mofes’s Divine Legation, or that the 


‘ Jews were under an extraordinary providence.” Without de- 
deciding 
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ciding upon the weight of the arguments advanced by the facer- 
dotal combatants, we fhall obferve, that there appears to be 
much learning, and no tefs theological rage and paffion in 
both.. This letter we, however, recoinmend'to our readefs, as 
a piece not unworthy of the pen of Dr. Stebbing, though, upon 
the whole, it might have appeared to more advantage, had he 
refrained from an a(perity of expreffion unbecoming a man of 
letters, and particularly indecent in a divine. 


Art. 32. Seafonable Thoughts offered to the confideration of the 
Judges of his Majefty’s courts at Weltminiter, and all thofe who 
are, or intend to be, profeffors of the Law. By a gentlenan of 
the Middie Temple. $v. Pr. is. Wilkie. 


The two points which this gentleman feems defirous of efta- 
blifhing are, ift, His own erudition. zd, The eloquence of 
the bar. As to himfelf, we think he has fucceeded to a mi- 
racle, if learning confiits in reading, without fully digefting au- 
thors. With regard to his brethren, we apprehend that many 
of thofe flowers of oratory, fo bewitching to the /enfe, when 
enforced with the graceful a@ion of the young barrifter, would 
be a nuifance to the underflanding, if tranflated to the fhady, 
and fubjected to the fevere examination of the judgment. 
With fubmiffion to the great authorities our author quotes, 
we are of opinion, that publifhing the Reports, would-only be 
encreafing the overgrown bulk of ‘the law.- The bufinefs of a 
faithful pleader is, to ferve his client and gain the point -in dif- 
pute, no matter whether he clears or perplexes ‘the cafe. He 
often finds it convenient to apply to the imagmation, and mif- 
lead the judgment. In fhort, to purfue truth, amidft the laby- 
rinth of falfe gloffes, interpretations and fpecious arguments of 
thofle orators, would, we fear, be leading the ftudent over bogs, 
quagmires, and ditches, after an ignis fatuus, tothe great danper 
of his intelle&, and prejudice of a well difpofed, fober un- 
derftanding. , 


Art. 33. Angelica ; or Quixote in Petticoats. A comedy in two AAs. 
Printed for the Author. $8vo. Price 15. 


The author, in a modeft dedication to Mr. Garrick, gives us 
to underftand, that the patentee’s refufal of the piece was not 
owing to any want of merit in it, but rather to the elegant manner 
in which Sir Richard Steele has handled the fame fubje& in bis 
Comedy of the Tender Husband. We fhall not enter into the 
merits of this performance, but only obferve that we are very 
much of Mr. Garrick’s opinion. 


Art. 
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Art. 34. The Gentleman and Lady of Pleafure’s Amufement : In 
eighty-eight queftions, with their anfawers, on love and gallantry. 
To which are added, The Adventures of Sophia, with the Hiftory 
of Frederick and Caroline. 12m0. Pr. 3s. Thrufh. 


The firft and larger part of this curious performance is, it 
feems, a hachis from the Athenian oracle, confifting of very filly 
queftions very foolifhly anfwered. Of thefe we fhall fay nothing 
further than that our author does by no means feem qualified to 
reanimate the dead. We might obferve, that the Athenian 
oracle is not only filent and dead, but damned likewife: for 
that reafon, perhaps, it is deprived of reft, and qwalés----But, a 
word to the wife, de mortuis nil nifi bonum. 'The latter part, which, 
if we may believe the editor, contains two genuine ftories, is a 
heap of dull abfurdities, without invention, humour, or proba- 
bility. In the firft dialogue, a woman of the town relates to 
her companion, as how fhe was debauched by the mafter of a 
fhip, married to a Spaniard who lived at La Vera Cruz not far 
from Acapulco, fhipwrecked upon a defolate ifland in the South 
Sea, which proved to be the feat of a powerful empire, ravifhed 
by an Indian, promoted to the rank of favourite fultana to the 
emperor, afterwards wedded to anobleman of that country, and 
finally found by accident and brought back to England in a fhip 
commanded by the fame man who had deprived her of her 
virginity. 

The fecond ftory relates toa young gentleman who met with 
his own fifter as a lady of pleafure, and did not recognize her 
until they had paffed the night together. The fifter drowned 
herfelf in defpair: the brother loft his wits, and the author has 
none to lofe Judge then if this production is worth three 


fhillings. 


Art. 35. The Fabrick of the Eye, and the feveral Diforders which 
injure or deftroy the Sight ; explained in a clear and ufeful manner, for 
the fervice of thofe whofe eyes are weak or impaired. Shewing, 1. The 
true State of the Sight. 2. The Means of preferving it. 3. The 
firft Signs of Weaknefs or Decay. 4. The right Time of ufing Spec- 
iacles. And, 5. The Choice of them. With a plain Account of all 
the Diferders of the Eyes, and Jafe and effettual Remedies for them. 
Waugh. Pr. 15s. 6d. 





The whole from the experience of many years, fays the au- 
thor ; from thePharmacopaia anilis, or Old Woman’s difpenfatory, 
fay we—The author’s character is drawn by Cicero—Homa meo 


judicio fiultus, Juco, valde Japiens. 


Sco? 
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A. 
CCOUNT of the laft at- 
tempt on the coaft of 
France, remarks on 260 
Ai fchines, his oration againft 
Ctefiphon or Demofthencs, 
fome account of, with feve- 
ral fpecimens 178 
African expedition, the impor- 
tance of, fome account of, 
with remarks 251 
Aqucfiau, chancellor of France, 
fome account of him and 
his writings 75 
Akenfide, Dr. his obfervations 
onthe origin and ufe of the 
lymphatic veffels, cenfured 
39 
——— his notes on the poft- 
{cript to obfervations, by 
Dr. Monro, fome account 
of — 316 
Amufement, the gentleman and 
lady of pleafure’s, remarks 
on, with a character 526 
Angelica, or Quixcte in petti- 
coats, remark on 525 
Anglers, eight dialogues in verie, 
a character and {pecimens of 
87 
Antiquity, the uncertainty of it 
239 
Ariofie, fome ciegant teftimo- 
nials in his favour 507 
Atheifn, feveral abfurdities of 26 
fivon, a poem, a character of, 
with fpecimens 483 
B. 

Benfon. Dr. his fermon on the 
 firft of Auguft, fome quota- 
tions from, with remarks 253 

Vou. VI. 


Bible. See Diétionary. 

Bligh, Gen. reflections on his 
condu& 343. A letter from 
Gen. B—h to the Rt. Hon. 
William Pitt, efq; 435. An 
examination of ditto, ibid. 
Striking remarks on his con- 
duct 436. Several obferva- 
tions on thefe pieces 

A Bone for the Chroniclers to 
pick, a poem, the defign of 


34 
Briftol water, Dr. Sutherland's 
account of it’s nature and 
qualities, an abftract of, with 
remarks 62 
Broghill, Lord, his motives for 
entering into the fervice of 
the Rump 127 
Butterflies, &c. Contemplations 
on, fpecimens of, with a 
character and remarks 213 


Cc. 

Cabiric, myfteries, fome at- 
count of 241 
Campaign on the coaft of 
France, journal of, a cha- 
racter and fpecimen of 420 
Cape-Breton, account of the 
taking it in 1745, &c. this 
piece approved of 347, 
Capital, a fatirical admonition, 
ridiculed 438 
Charles I. Whether baptized 
by a Scotch prefbyterian mi- 
nifter 296. Declaration of 
the parliament at the refto- 
ration concerning his mur- 
der 297. His refolution in 
refufing to efcape from New- 
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port 3o1. Is roughly car- 
ried to Hurft-Caftle 303 
Charles Uf. his charaéter 232 
Cicero’s dialogues on eloquence, 
tranflated into French, fome 
account of, with a character 
162 
Tufculan difputations, 
tranflated by a gentleman, a 
fpecimen and character of 
403 
Ciceronians, fome account of 274 
Cleone, a tragedy, the plan of, 
with feveral remarks 463. 
Some fpecimens of 467. A 
character of 474 
an account of that trage- 
dy, acatch-penny fketch 522 
Condué of a nuble commander 
in America reviewed, the de- 
fign of this, with its chara&ter 
232 
of the government of G. 
Britain, approved 519 
Copper-Mines in Cornwall, fome 
account of 8 
Cornwall, a natural hiftory of, 
account and character of 1 
Creffy, the hiltory of the Marq. 
of, an abftraét, with fome 
fpecimens of, and a charac- 
ter 332 
Critical Review, appendix to 
that of March lait, the de- 
fign of this piece 78 
Cromwell Oliver, an inftance of 
his defpotic temper 97. An 
evidence of his {trong incli- 
nation to have the crown 
129. Affected great ftate on 
fome occafions 137. A fati- 
rical defcription of him in 
verfe 138 
Ersotfbanks, John, efq; his con- 
duct and treatment, the de- 
fign of this with remarks 517 
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Cruelty, the different ideas of 
the French and Englith con- 
cerning it, reflections on 
this 509 

D. 

Dalton, Dr. his difcourfes on 
feveral fubje&ts commended, 
with feveral fpecimens 121 

Debtors infolvent, the unrea- 
fonablenefs and cruelty of 
their prefent treatment 509 

Defence of the remarks on Mr. 
Douglas’s treatife of the hy- 
drocele, a reflection on this 
piece 260 

Demofthenes and 72 {chines, their 
orations, tranflated by Mr. 
Francis, vol. IT. commended, 
with feveral fpecimens 177. 
The anfwer of Demofthenes 
to the accufation of /Ef- 
chines 184 

DiGienary of the Holy Bible, 3 
vols. the plan of this work, 
with a character, 454 

Dionyfius Halicarnaffenfis, tran- 
flated by Mr. Spelman, fe- 
veral fpecimens and cen- 
fures of other tranflations 
354. An account of Mr. 
Spelman’s tranflation, with 
remarks and a character 362 

Dutch fhips, the cafe of, confi- 
dered, fome account of 520 


E. 
Eden, or a complete body of 
_ gardening, this work cen- 
fured, with afpecimen 251 
Elder, greatly efteemed by the 
ancient Cornifh 41. Its 
virtues and ufes ibid 
England, the parliamentary 
hiftory of, vol. XIX and 


XX, fome account of, with a 
125. 
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Conjeftures concerning the 
number of its inhabitants 44 
Enquiries concerning the firit 
inhabitants, language, &c. 
of Europe, fome account of, 
with extracts 239 
Epi@etus, his works, tranflated 
by Mrs. Carter, commenda- 
tions of, with fpecimens 149 
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tia, an explanation of, the 
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Expedition, a genuine account 
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——— an impartial narrative 
of, this approved of 444 
the nature and utility 
of, &c. its character 623 
Eye, the fabric of, &c. remark 
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Fever intermitting, fome ac- 
count of 289 
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Fleet of Edward Ill. before Ca- 
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court, caution concerning it 
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and adventures, &c. fome 
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account of, with remarks 495 

Glamorgan, Earl of, forges two 
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Mackenzie, an account of, 
with fpecimens, and an ex- 
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Henderjon, Mr. Alexander, his 
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favour of K. Charles I. 299 
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cal abridgment of, a fhort 
_abftra& andchara&er 163 
Hofpital, or infirmary at Bath, 
an hiftorical account of, the 
defign of this piece 516 
Human nature, furveyed by phi- 
lofophy and revelation, an 
abitra&t and fpecimen of 
this work 458. Aphorifms 
deduced from it 461 
Hume, Mr. a character of his 
writings 4il 
Hunter, Dr. his phyfical con- 
troverfy with Dr, Monro, 
fome account of 312 
Flydrocele, an anfwer to remarks 
on a treatife on it, by Mr. 
Douglas, a character of this 
piece, and of itsauthor 79 
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James. a thort account of the 
Jaft period of his life 230. 
His character 23 

Japan, fome account of that 
country, and its inhabitants, 
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Imitation, extract of Dr. Law- 
fon’s leéture on 3g0 


Inoculation, a ferious addrefs to 
the public concerning it, a 
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gedy, the plan of, with fe 
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veral fpecimens and a cha- 
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Journal of the late expeditions, 

&c. a character oi 437 
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Land-mi afui tg expl Me “ts by 


Mr. Gray, feveral extrasts 
from, with remarks and a 
chara¢ter 65 
Languages, a literary and phi- 
lofophical introduétion to, 
by Mr. Bayly, the defign of 
this work, with an abftraé 
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37 
Law, a difcourfe on the ftudy 


of, by Mr. Blackffone, a cha- 
racter and {pecimen 430 
Letter, a fecond, to an apothe- 
cary at Windfor, the defign 
of this piece 88 
to Mr. Garrick, on open- 
ing the theatre, a character 
and f{pecimen of 264 
—— to Jonas Hanway, efq; 
the defign of this 343 
to the dean of Briftol, the 
fubje& of, with remarks 524 
Letters and {tate-papers, a col- 
le&tion of, by Dr. Howard, 
fome account of this work, 
with feyeral fpecimens 95 
Lightning, fome ren.arkable ef- 
recis OF if 2 


«ra, John, his ereat popu- 
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Zeek 
larity dreaded by Cromwell’s 
parliament 136 
Left theep, a fermon, its cha- 
- 7 - 
ingn ae | , 7 24 
Louifoourgh, an authentic ac- 


_ 


count of the reduction of, 
nt of this piece 437 


the reduétion of, a } 
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M. 


Maddéer, the method of culti- 


vating it, &c. by Mr. Miller, 
and recom- 
mendation 


an extract fron 
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IN DE X. 


mendation of this work 418 
Laws encouraging the growth 
of it ibid 
Madrigal and Trulletta, amock- 
tragedy, a fpecimen and 
character of 168 
Martyn, Johnny, his remarka- 
ble fpeech to the mayor of 
Norwich after an entertain- 
ment — 99 
Martyr, royal, the cafe of, con- 
fidered, an account of this 
work, with feveral extraéts 
from it, with a character 292 
Mathematical eflays, &c. by Mr. 
Donn, fome remarks on and 


fpecimens of 201 
Maurice, Dr. Edward, a poem 
infcribed to him 400 


Medicine  principia auétore 
Francifco Home, an abftrac& 
and fpecimen of this work, 
with a character 285 

Menzikoff, count, the favourite 
of Peter the great, his cha- 
racter 284 

Mercy, the veffels of, a fermon, 
a cenfure and {pecimens of 


84 
Metals in Cornwall, fome ac- 
count of ~ 


é 

Micmakis and Marichects, ac- 
count of their cuftoms and 
manners by a French abbot 
365. ‘Their manner of de- 
claring war ibid. ‘Their in- 
vecation of the moon 371 
Military devotions, byMr. Agar, 
fome account of this per- 
formance with fpecimens 139 
Millions, the cafe of the five, 
fairly ftated, a character of 
348 

Milue, Mr. Robert, a poem in- 
fcribed to him, on his ob- 
taining a prize at Rome 423 


Mind, obfervations on the paf- 
fions and affections of 327 
Miracles, requifites for ettablifh- 
ingafaithinthem 28 
Monopolies, an effay on, this 
commended, with fome fpe- 
cimens 349 
Monro, Dr. See Obfervations. 
Moon, contemplations on 315 
More, Sir Thomas, memoirs of 
his life, by Dr. Warner, 
fome account of, with ex- 


tracts 145 
—- — his remarkable difinte- 
reftednefs 146 


his behaviour in the Tow- 
er while under fentence of 








death ibid 
the circumftances of his 
death 147 
Mortification, cured by the bark 
40 

Motion and reft, obfervations 
on 326 


Murphy, mademoifeile, her 
amour with the French king 


319 
N. 


Naphrali, a fermon, its charac- 
ter 524 
Naval hittory, by Mr. Entick, 
a character of it with fome 
extracts 100 
Navy of England, a complete 
hiftory of, this piece ridi- 
culed 520 
—— an ode on it, fome fpe- 
cimens of, with remarks 521 
Nerves, the conftruétion of, &c. 
by Dr. Uvedale, fome ac- 
count of this work, with re- 
marks and cenfures 254 
New creature defcribed, a cha- 
racter and fpecimen of 174 
Nichals, Edward, his courage 
and 











IN DE X. 

Planting, an eflay on, by Mr. 
Hanbury, a character and 
fpecimen of 423 

Poetry, not fit for abftra& or 


and refolution in an obftinate 
fea-engagement 113 
North America, the theatre of 
the prefent war there, the 
ufe of this performance 436 


O. 


Odsfervations, anatomical and 
phyfiological, by Dr. Mon- 
ro, the defign and fome ac- 
count of this work 312 

Old man’s guide to health, &c. 
the proper ufe of this work 

352 

Oratory, le&tures on, by Dr. 
Lawfon, feveral obfervations 
on, with fpecimens and a 
character 386 

Oriuna, a differtation on, its 
character with a fpecimen 


523 

Orlando Furiofo, part of, tran- 
flated, this performance 
commended 506 


Orleans, the maid of, by Monf. 
Voltaire, fome account of 
this and of the tranflation 


346 

Oyffers, fome anecdotes con- 

cerning them 13 
P. 

Palfy cured by eleétricit 41 


Parnel, Dr. poems afcribed to 
him, evinced to be fpurious 
' 118 
Paufanias, an extrac&t out of, 
the defign of this piece 86 
Peter the great, czar of Mufco- 
vy, aportrait ofhin 283 
Philofophical tranfactions for 
1757, an abftraé of, con- 
cluded 
Pilchards, very plentiful and 
advantageous to Cornwall i2 


abftrufe fubjects 439 
Political touchitone, a {pecimen 
of 263 
Pompadour, the marchionefs de, 
the hiftory of, its character 
with fome fpecimens 317 
Her behaviour in the cafe 
of a young miftrefs to the 
king 319. A portrait of 
her 321 
Preaching, an eflay on the art 
of, by Mr. Moore, a cha- 
racter and fpecimens of 330 
Prifoner, a poem, a fubje&t which 
ought to be exempted from 
criticifm 521 
Priffia, king of, his charaéer 
of Voltaire’s Henriade, an 
account and character of this 





piece 260 
the eulogy of, com- 
mended 438 


Prufian campaign, by Mr. 
Dobfon, a poem, a commen- 
dation of this, with fome 


extracts 8} 


R, 

Reafon, a2 poem, fome fpeci- 
mens and a character of this 
work 171 

Religion, indifference for it, in- 
excufable, the defign of this 
work, with fome extracts 25 

remarks upon the na- 
tural hiftory of, by Mr, 
Hume, &c. fome fpecimens 
of, with remarks and a cha- 
racter 41} 

Revolution in England, a vindi- 
cation of, &c. the defign of 
this piece, and feveral mali- 

cious 























INDEX. 
Souls, a furvey of the fearch 


after, an account of that 
work, and feveral fpécimen's 


cious flanders in it deteéted 
226 

Romaine, Mr. his difcourfes on 
the fong of Solomon,. feve- 
ral exfraéts from, with te- 
marks © 46 
Ruffa, an account of, as it was 
in 1710, an abitra& of with 
{pecimens 280, The Raf- 
fian miniiter arrefted in the 
{treet 28rf. The confe- 
quences of this , 282 


S. 

Saris, Capt. an account of his 
voyage to Japan, and kind 
reception at that court 107 

Scythians, fome conjectures con- 
cerning them 240 

Seamen, prifoners of war, confi- 
derations of the exchange of 
them, this piece commend- 
ed, with fpecimens of 512 

Sea-fand found much above fhe 
level of the fea 

Sea-waters, how raifed to de- 
Juge the earth ibid 

Seionibus conicis, tractatus de, 
a character, with fome fpe- 
cimens, and remarks on this 
work 223 

Senate, Roman, a review of Mr, 
Hooke’s obfervations on it, 
this piece cenfured 80 

Sermon at Durham, by Dr. 
Lowth, an approbation of, 
with feveral fpecimens 34f. 

Shebbeare, Dr. a letter of con- 
folation to him, a character 
of, and remarks on this per- 
formance 518 

Sleep and wakefulnefs, direc- 
tions concerning 325 


Socrates, a dramatic poem, a 
character, plan, and fpeci- 
mens of it 89 


of it 188 
Spring, a fermion on, by Mr, 
Jack, fome remarks on; 
with extracts 76 
Springs, conjectures touching 
_ the generation of them 7 
St. Maloes, a genuine narrative 
of the enterprize of it, a cha- 
racter and fpecimen of 175 
Stenography, or fhort-harid im- 
proved, a plan and cliafac- 
ter of this work 344 
Stoics, fome account of their 
— tenets -. ne ay 7 
Stone, account of one that pro? 
duces mufhrooms, afi ab- 

ftract of this piece, with re- 
marks os e* 
Strafford, Earl, the lefter fed 
to be wrote by him to. the 
king, proved aforgery 404 
Stubbs, John, his cruel tréat- 
ment and abje& fubmiflion 

I 
Subferiptions, remarks on Dr 
Powell’s fermon on them, 
feveral extracts from this 
st 

ce 
TaGique, a French treatife of, 
an extra from, with re- 
marks 425 
Tafte, what it is 389 
Things as they are, and things 
fet in a proper light, the de- 
fign of thefe two pieces 

170, 17% 
Thoughts addrefled to the judg- 
es, fome remarks on this 

' . 525 
Tibullus, a poetical tranflation 
of, fome account of this, 
with remarks 475. Some 
paflages 

















paflages cenfured 477. A 
fpecimen of 481 
Towgeod’s thank{giving fermon 
for the taking of Cape-Bre- 
ton, a character of 437 
Twins, an account of two fif- 
ters joined in a wonderful 
manner 35 
Trees, a moralizing contempla- 
tion on 221 


U. 

Valerian wild, the virtues of, by 
Dr. Hill, fome account of 
this piece 80 

Venereal difeafe, fome account 
of, this cenfured 433 

Vernon, admiral, his life, a fpe- 
cimen and cenfure of this 
work 165 

Villiers, Sir George, fome ac- 
count of his apparition 298 

Viner, Charles, efq; an account 
of his foundation at Oxford 
for the ftudy of the law 430 


The End of the SinTH VOLUME. 


INDE X. 





W. 


Warburton, Dr. remarks on his 
preface concerning Dr. Tay- 
lor, fome account, and ex- 
tracts of this 158 

Wars, yutt, the lawfulnefs of, a 
fermon, a remark on, “and 
{pecimen of this 438 

Wealth and glory, the way to, 
a remark on this 523 

Whitworth, Lord, an anecdote 
concerning him and the cza- 
rina 282. See Ruflia. 

Wild, P hemes his advice to 
his fucceffors, the defign of 
this piece 174 

Woman, a fragment, a charac- 
ter, and fpecimen of 259 

Wood, a contemplative walk 
through 219 

World as it ought to be feen, 
the account of this work 
concluded 73 








